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** The farm labouring class is the only large class of all the 
community, which has preserved to it roan*s natural calling.*' — 
Cantlie. 

" The growth of great cities has peculiar dangers, of which the 
sources are sufficiently obvious. These dangers arise from such 
causes as the difficulty of securing to town populations the two 
prime necessaries of healthy existence — pure air and pure water ; 
from the injurious dietetic customs which are apt to be engen- 
dered by city life ; from the lack of opportunity for wholesome 
exercise and recreation ; from the facilities which exist for the 
spread of communicable disease ; and lastly from the heightened 
existence, with its correlated evils of excitement, worry, and over- 
pressure." — The Lancet. 
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PEEFACE 



The numerous criticisms/ favourable and otherwise^ 
elicited by the paper read by the writer before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science^ in 
September 1887^ plenteously testified that his topic^ 
" The Effects of Town Life upon the Human Body/' 
was one of much interest to the public; and it 
seemed to him and some others that the subject 
might be further developed to the benefit of all. 

3 Hbnbietta Stbbbt^ W. 
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The story of the " Town Dweller '' has been told by 
my late friend^ Dr. Milner Fothergill^ so tersely and 
so well in the sacceeding pages^ there is little left 
for me to do^ in writing a page or two of preface^ 
beyond recommending the work^ earnestly^ to the 
attentive perusal of all who are engaged in the great 
task of giving good and useful information to the 
people on the health of the people. 

From the style in which the little book comes 
under my cognizance after the death of its talented 
author^ I am led to the conclusion that it was but 
the drafts if I may so say^ of a much larger and more 
comprehensive treatise. It is^ clearly^ in all its parts^ 
an outline put hastily into shape for growth by new 
edition^ on edition; and^ as such^ it is singularly 
characteristic of the best qualities of the hand that 
constructed it. The divisions are excellent^ the title 
of each division attractive^ and the mode of progress 
from stage to stage^ artistic. 
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In the limited form in which it appears the book 
suggests extensive observation of other men^s writ- 
ings^ other men^s thoughts^ and other men^s acts as 
well as those of the author himself. He combines in 
fact, as Freind happily puts it " other men^s obser- 
vations with his own and compares what is read and 
what is seen together/^ with the addition of a series 
of short, sharp sayings, each one in its proper place 
and easily learned, and not easily forgotten. '^ Flags 
and pavements produce no grass.^^ '' Brains are the 
finest raw material of a country.^' "To kill the 
weak and injure the middling is a long price for 
education,^^ are a few samples of these short sayings 
with which the pages are enriched. 

I have indicated that the little book was so con- 
structed as to allow its author the opportunities 
of expanding the lessons it conveys and of making 
each lesson more comprehensive ; and, what it would 
have permitted to himself, it suggests to others. 
It is eminently a suggestive book. Every chapter 
affords a text on which the teacher can base a 
sound and useAil discourse. An instance of this is 
given in the first chapter in which the theme is the 
development of races by civilisation 3 and another 
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instance is rendered in the last chapter^ on the 
subject of tlie failures of progeny in great cities. 
These chapters^ first and last^ are examples of the 
whole. 

There are some illustrations of scientific facts in 
this work which make easy^ to the least scientific 
mind, certain teachings of physiology which lie out 
of the range of the common comprehension until 
they are expounded with the simplicity which no one 
but a teacher perfectly skilled in the art of teaching 
can supply. The description at pages 90 and 91 of 
the development of the embryo is in point. The 
'^epiblast" and the " hypoblast'' and the '^meso- 
blast/' unmeaning terms to the unscientific reader^ 
become here full of meaning to the reader, as if they 
were words that were familiar at a glance. Then 
follows the practical inference that in a natural coun- 
try bred person the three structures grow equally ; 
but that under such adverse circumstances as the 
town dweller is subjected to, the equality of growth 
and development is broken so that in the precocious 
cockney the nervous system is soon out of propor- 
tion to the other parts, the digestive system becomes 
inferior in build and function, and then by arrest of 
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growth all the body suffers in the long run including 
the brain and nervous system itself. 

Again at pages 98 and 99 we are supplied with a 
brief description of the work of the brain and of the 
relationship of diet to that work^ a description full 
of information^ quite a little lecture on a subject upon 
which everybody talks, but which scarcely anyone 
out of the domain of physic, understands. 

The temptation is great to comment on many 
other of the texts supplied; but as it is, simply, my 
duty to invite the attention of the reading public 
to the work I leave it with this brief introduction, 
and with all confidence, to its fate. 

B. W. RICHARDSON. 

25 Manchester Square, London, W. 
September 2&tht 1889. 
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Chaptee I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

GrBASs -eating animals have one advantage over man — 
they must be reared in the country. Flags and 
pavements produce no grass. Man and his com- 
panions the dog and cat can be brought up in 
towns ; and so can mice and rats. So could the pig 
if pig-stiea were permitted in towns. Man in a 
natural state lives in the country^ whether as a hun- 
ter, a tender of herds, or an agriculturist. What did 
primitive man fight for ? Land. So much of the 
earth^s surface; that was his first aim, his primal 
ambition. Successive waves of conquest have swept 
over large areas of the earth; the stronger con- 
quering race dispossessing and supplanting the 
aborigines, or primitive holders. Beyond the 
Basques there are other traces of a people who in- 
habited Western Europe anterior to the Iberians 

B 
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and Celts. Tho wave of Anglo-Saxon invasion 
in Great Britain, and Teuton conquest in central 
Europe, passed over the Celto-Iberian and Latin 
races ; but did not exterminate their original owners. 
In the United States and Canada ; in Australia and 
New Zealand, we see the same process going on 
under our eyes. Races and individuals alike have an 
earth-hunger. 

But as civilisation develops in races the tendency 
is towards towns. Givilis is a town dweller as com- 
pared to the rustic. A higher intellectual culture 
obtains in towns ; there are more amusements ; com- 
merce is more active. Consequently towns possess an 
attraction for many persons ; and a steady stream of 
immigration sets in from the surrounding country to 
the central town. But in the history of the past 
these civilisations have not been permanent. They 
have become effete and disappeared under the on- 
slaught of rude barbarians, whom, despite their civil- 
isation, they could not cope with or resist. The old 
civilisation of Egypt gave way to the Shepherd 
Kings ; the Assyrian Empire broke to pieces ; as did 
the Persian at a later day. The rude Teuton, the 
hardest fighter in the world, Kingsley^s "forest 
children*' tumbled down tho mighty Roman Empire 
and the civilisation of Greece. The Arab civilisation 
of Bagdad yielded to the advance of the Tartar Turk. 
The cultured Moors in Spain could not hold their 
own with the fiercer descendants of the Ostrogoths. 
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How many waves of conquest have swept over the 
valley of the Ganges? The conflict has always 
turned in favour of the physically stronger race; 
and civilisation has yielded to barbarism in the 
Eastern hemisphere at least.* 

The physical degeneracy of town dwellers has 
been noted by many observers, including Lugol the 
great French authority on Scrofula ; the accomplished 
physician Dr. Hayle Walshe; the gifted teacher 
James Gantlie^ recently of Charing Cross Hospital^ 
and others less conspicuous. But such notice has 
not been confined to a few eminent observers. 

At Leek ^^ The Queen of the Moorlands *' in North 
Staffordshire ^^Gorbie fair^^ is held on the first 
Wednesday after Christmas day. ('^ Gorbie '^ is the 
local pronunciation of Gaby, or Gauby). It is 
par excellence the fair of the rustics of the surround- 
ing country. The Leekites call these outlying folk 
*' country gorbies," while in turn the rustics from 
Brownedge and Biddulph, moor folk, have dubbed the 
Leekites '^ tyne kittlings " (town kittens), in allu- 
sion to their dwarfed stature. Yet after all ''the 
Queen of the Moorlands " is no large town ; but a 
place of very moderate dimensions, its population 
numbering some fourteen thousand. Nor is Leek 
unfavourably situated as to locality. Nevertheless the 

* This matter has heen clearly pointed out hy Dr. Mott, in a 
short essay on *' Intellectual Evolution and its Relation to Phy- 
siological Dissolution." 

b2 
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physical deterioration of its people has been a matter 
of vulgar observation for generations. In the micro- 
cosm^ as in the macrocosm^ town life is seen to have 
a malignant and sinister effect upon the physique. 

In the consideration of the evil effects of towjQ life^ 
the various forces in action must be carefully ex- 
amined. We all know that a suflSciency of good 
food favours physical development. It is notorious 
that at the Eglinton tournament the suits of mail of 
their ancestors were too small for their modern de- 
scendents^ and had to be let out. The suits 'of 
armour at Warwick Castle tell of small men. The 
present Scandinavians cannot get their hands into 
the hilts of the old Vikings* swords. The sellers of 
ready made clothes in the North Western States of 
the U.S.A. have had to enlarge their measurements 
of recent years. Eecent prize fights show no falling 
off in the powers of endurance in pugilists. Records 
of athletic feats are constantly rising. There is no 
proof of physical degeneracy in the human race when 
living under favourable conditions. 

After reading a paper on ^' The Effects of Town 
Life upon the Human Body " before the Anthropo- 
logical Section of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Manchester, in September, 
1887; which attracted the widest attention in the 
press, and drew a fire of critical opinions of the most 
varied, and even opposite character : it seemed well 
to enquire what has been the general effect of the 
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change in the dietary brought about by the reduction 
of the duty on tea ? My enquiries were numerous ; 
and extended over England^ and the south of Scot- 
land.* Very various were the answers. Galashiels 
and the South of the West Biding of Yorkshire 
stood at the top; Galashiels leading distinctly. 
Three answers from purely agricultural districts 
were very saddening. The children of these areas 
being puny pale-faced mites^ contrasting with ruddy- 
faced children of the past. At Beading my in- 
formant spoke of the unwillingness of the present 
generation to work overtime ; and hinted that the 
short hours of labour of to-day was largely due to 
the physical incapacity of the workmen to endure 
longer toil. Many employers of labour declared 
that the same amount of work could not be got out 
of the present generation as out of their grand- 
fathers. (This of course entails the disturbing factor 
of willingness). Averaging them out^ it would seem 
that the substitution of tea and white breads even 
with the addition of some butter^ for the old por- 
ridge and milk^ and boiled bread and milk, has ex- 
erpised an injurious influence upon the physique of 
the present time. Just as we know that the corn- 
laws starved the physique of the wage class. Let it 
be ' clearly understood that this is not an attack all 
along the line upon tea and white breads for I take 

* And I must take this opportunity to return thanks to many 
gentlemen who so kindly answered my questions. 
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both in moderate qaantities. Tea and white bread 
taken along with good and sufficient quantities of 
nourishing food, are harmless enough. But when 
they are made to take the place of brown bread and 
milk, or the homebrewed ale of yore, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that they are inferior substitutes. 
Wheat deprived of its cortical coverings cannot 
make blood and bone like unbolted flour. While 
tea with a little sugar in it stands far below milk as 
a nutrient beverage. 

The reader must not look upon me as a fanatical 
crusader in this matter. I do not believe that is my 
attitude. Bather is it critical and judicial. When 
a judge sentences a criminal it is not because he 
bears any malice towards him ; but rather he con- 
demns him for his conduct. So this is not a reckless 
attack upon tea and white bread ; but rather a calm 
and dispassionate consideration of their shortcomings. 
When weighed in the dietetic balance they are found 
wanting — they are short weight ! 

Such an enquiry seemed desirable ; and a know- 
ledge of what is going on over the land — the rural 
districts as well as the towns — is a proper prelimin- 
ary to a consideration of what part their food-supply 
plays in the physical deterioration of bred and 
born town dwellers. Overcrowding, jerry houses, re- 
breathed air, insanitary conditions, excitement, badly 
ventilated places of amusement, precocity, and a 
few more drawbacks handicap the bulk of town- 
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dwellers — the wage-earning class. It will be appar- 
ent farther on^ that an indifferent digestive capacity 
determines the choice of food by the town dweller, 
who prefers what does not give him the stomach- 
ache; regardless and unwitting of ulterior conse- 
quences. 

One correspondent raised a novel issue. All who 
take the trouble to look into what is going on around 
them, realise how much public house frequenting is 
on the increase among women at the present time. 
Up to ten years ago no woman holding herself to be 
^^ respectable,'^ and having regard to her reputation, 
would be seen in a public house ; except perhaps on 
the rare occasion of an excursion to the sea-side. 
The shameless and the dissolute alone frequented the 
tavern — women who had no character left to lose — 
the abandoned of their sex. Not so now-a-days. 
Two women of the wage class will now turn into 
the pothouse and have some ale, or some gin to- 
gether, as the case may be; just as their husbands 
do. Two working girls, not apparently bad charac- 
ters will do the same in many areas of London : 
their demeanour telling that they are not aware of 
any impropriety, or that they are doing anything 
out of the common. And the attitude of the 
other frequenters of the bar betrays no sense of 
surprise at their performance. My correspondent a 
medical man of good social position, keen witted 
and much respected, attributes this craving for alco- 
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hoi to the pernicious effects of tea-drinking to excess 
upon the nervous system. The brain is rendered 
unstable and excitable^ hence the craving for alco- 
hol. Whether this is actually the case or not^ the 
fact remains that drinking in public houses is much 
on the increase at the present time among the 
women of the wage class in towns. Indeed the 
writer must admit that in his own individual opinion 
the deterioration^ mental and bodily, of town popu- 
lations is even more marked in the women than the 
men. They are idler, dirtier, more incontinent, and 
more indifferent to the opinion of others, than the 
men. In the East of London it is said few fathers 
dare to chide their daughters after they have entered 
their teens. This spirit of independence (as the 
young people call it) is waxing, and youngsters 
chafe at all control. Acts of Parliament have had 
recently to be amended to deal with the profligacy 
of young girls. But no new clauses will arrest the 
downward current of fastness and self-indulgence, 
which is running so fiercely at the present time. 

Physical degeneration and mental degradation 
with linked hands are tempting the young of both 
sexes to tread " the primrose path which leads to 
the everlasting bonfire.^' Some kindly-hearted 
reader may be pained by this statement, and prefer 
to call in question the writer's acquaintance with 
facts. He at least has had the opportunity for ob- 
servation, as he was for seven years on the staff of 
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the West Loudon Hospital at Hammersmith ; and 
has now been for twelve years one of the staff of the 
City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
Victoria Park.* Whether these opportunities have 
been utilised to the full, or not, it is not for him to 
say. Others may object to conclusions drawn from 
hospital patients as not fair representatives of their 
class and order; and there is something in that. 
Nor is he a dyspeptic pessimist. But rather a man 
who knows the hardships of poverty, the little com- 
fort in the lives of the very poor; their ignorance 
and want of training ; indeed the unfavourable con- 
ditions for mental and physical health, under which 
they exist. Just as in medicine, it is desirable to 
make out exactly the malady before proceeding to 
treatment; so in the matter of the decadence of 
town dwellers it is well to become familiar with the 
exact facts of the case before attempting to remedy 
them. This brochure does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive of the subject ; but claims to be rather a 
bird's eye view of the matter inciting the reader to 
further enquiry into it. 

* In addition to these posts he was also for some time the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Leeds Puhlic Dispensary. 
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Chapter IL 

THE TOWN IMMIGRANT. 

The Anglo Saxon in his primitive state was a vil- 
lager ; and as the wave of conqaest spread over the 
Island the British towns went up in flames. The 
village had a tendency to attain a certain size and 
dimension, and to remain there — static ; as is seen in 
the countless villages of England. The dimensions 
were limited to one man of each trade or craft. One 
smith, one carpenter, one mason, one tailor, etc. 
Each had his house and a little strip of meadow land ; 
with a piece of arable land accorded by drawing lots, 
so that no sense of individual possession could exist ; 
and free rights in the common lands or pastures. 
Feudalism took the place of this arrangement ; but 
village life remained much the same; while each 
man^s land became his own. 

With the Danish conquest came the upgrowth of 
trade ; which was fostered by the rule of the Nor- 
man Kings. Certain individuals forsook the land 
altogether and went into trade. From this towns 
grew up gradually; and became centres of com- 
merce and industries. The surplus youths of villages 
were apprenticed to various handicrafts, and found 
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their way to these towns. The cultured, the religious, 
and the idle entered the numerous monasteries. The 
huge and massive abbeys then erected were built by 
guilds of monks, who were paid no wages. The 
adventurous went with the Kings to fight in France; 
or followed their feudal lords to Palestine, as cru- 
saders. The eldest son succeeded his father, and 
took up his following and calling. And so things 
went on till the wars of the Roses threw all into con- 
fusion. Then came the discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere, and the adventurous went down to the 
sea in ships. 

Queen Elizabeth had the Boleyn blood in her, and 
was a keen trader^often taking a share in a foreign 
venture. 

Later still came the oppressive rule of Charles the 
First with the Guise blood in him, followed by ex- 
tensive immigration to New England. The more 
ardent spirits who would not brook his illegal acts 
went westward, amidst the rocks and wildernesses of 
New England to face the red man. 

Village life remained much the same all this time* 
There was the labour of the craft or calling usually, 
the toil in the fields with ploughing and sowing, hay- 
time and harvest. There were the village sports, 
which consisted largely of mimic war, or actual pre- 
paration for military service. Shooting at the 
archery butts, broad-sword and quarter-staff, and 
other exercises. 
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The gentry jousted themselves and encouraged 
their humbler neighbours in their exercises. In all 
this, whether work or sport, the man of robust 
physique had a distinct advantage over the more 
slightly built man. The slight man could not hold 
his own with his weightier competitors, and had to 
take a second place. The prizes, including the choice 
of the village maidens, went to the victors. The small 
Neurotic individual seen in most large families was 
handicapped. He forsook the village, and wended his 
way to a town ; or entered a monastery. In other 
words he sought a more congenial environment in 
which he prospered. Further too, he bore exposure 
to weather badly, unlike his ruder brothers j a phy- 
sical argument of no little weight with him. His 
temperament too, was not adapted for agriculture, 
and he chafed at having all his calculations upset by 
the weather, and the caprices of the English climate ; 
he preferred something less hazardous, and more 
calculable, and on which he could rely with more 
confidence. He was usually the most skilful crafts- 
man, with an acute brain and dextrous hand 
possessing lissom fingers. If he had not strength 
he had skill. There were negative as well as posi- 
tive reasons why he should turn his back upon the 
village, and seek a town. In the latter the clever 
workman found a congenial home. Probably, too, 
he preferred the bright urban maiden, who appre- 
ciated his good qualities, to the rustic wenches who 
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spurned his advances in favour of a more stalwart 
swain. 

The country favoured the man of stature, of thews 
and sinews ; while the town encouraged the slighter 
man of active brain. 

Thus we see there existed a species of natural 
selection picking out the town immigrant, and trans- 
ferring him from an uncongenial to a more congenial 
environment. The active brain and skilful hand had 
comparatively little scope in the country where agri- 
culture was pursued on fixed lines; and where furni- 
ture, utensils and implements were chosen rather 
upon utilitarian than aesthetic principles. Bob, the 
blacksmith's third sbn, a bright little fellow, saw no 
great opening at home. Having served his appren- 
ticeship with his father, he went oflf as a journeyman. 
He was not wanted in villages where the local smith 
had sons of his own to start in the world. So per- 
force he sought the town where he could earn a 
livelihood, and there he prospered. Other youths 
from his native village in turn sought him out, and 
taking service with him shared in his prosperity. 
This is markedly seen in the large proportion of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland men who were, and 
are engaged in the furniture and upholstering busi- 
ness in London. Their village grammar-schools 
gave the inhabitants of the twin counties educational 
advantages, which enabled them to rise to the posi- 
tion of foremen, and ultimately to start businesses on 
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their own account. As workmen they were masters 
of their craft. By descent and training they were 
industrious, thrifty and frugal. They deserved to 
prosper, and prospered accordingly. Provided they 
did not give way to drinking habits, these town im- 
migrants almost invariably prospered. 

And now a curious point about the town immi- 
grant can be noticed. The slight neurotic man, as a 
rule, cares little about alcohol ; the robust broad- 
shouldered man enjoys alcohol. 

What kind of men are they who find themselves 
most frequently at the village alehouses ? Big burly 
fellows whose slow wits are stirred by the exhilarat- 
ing nut-brown ale. A tankard or two of home- 
brewed, with a hearty jovial gong or two, break, and 
very agreeably too, the dull monotony of their exis- 
tence. Many a good workman like Thias Bede 
("Adam Bedels'' father) gave way to the temptation 
too frequently. When the robust lover of alcohol 
became a town-dweller the temptations and oppor- 
tunities for good fellowship, were too often his ruin. 
Whereas the slight neurotic, caring little for alcohol 
and despising this boon companionship, kept his 
head clear, lost no time in sotting, and saved his 
pocket. The people of Westmoreland have a saying 
" when a Westmoreland man goes to London he is 
either a man or a mouse." If he gives way to drink- 
ing he remains a mouse ; if he is a sober man he 
becomes somebody ; and takes his own place in his 
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trade^ or occupation or calling. Probably other 
coaaties have similar sayings founded on a like ex- 
perience. 

From the bird's-eye view of the forces in action 
which determine the conduct of the typical town 
immigrant; those negative forces which drive him 
from his native village, and those positive forces 
which attract him to towns, we can understand his 
actions. Natural selection is at work. Without any 
clear understanding of the natural law^ and follow- 
ing his own personal preferences and blind instincts, 
he forsakes a rural and selects an urban life. He 
has no misgivings in the matter. His motives are 
commendable. A life to his tastes, congenial and 
remunerative occupation, an opportuoity for accumu- 
lating wealth such as the soil would never offer him : 
all combine to lure him to the towu. Why should 
he not go ? Because no one has ever told him that 
there are drawbacks to town life. No one has 
pointed out to him that a rural life is a natural life ; 
that an urban life is an unnatural life. It was only a 
few brief years ago that Mr. Cantlie delivered him- 
self of this trenchant sentence. " The farm labour- 
ing class is the only large class which has preserved 
to it man's natural calling.'^ The town immigrant 
is not acting wrongly ; he is only acting unwisely. 
And the unwisdom of what he is doing is felt 
by his descendants rather than by himself. Nature 
knows nothing of extenuating circumstances; she 
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never forgets and never forgives. She knows 
nothings and cares nothing about the town immi- 
grant's motives. But if he elects to live an 
unnatural life^ she will not forget to exact the 
penalty. " The feet of the avenging deities are shod 
with wool." For one town immigrant who broke 
down under the trial of town life, and was ordered 
to return to his native air ; scores died peacefully in 
their beds with a good conscience; having led a con- 
genial life^ and saved up a handsome provision for 
their children. It is only when those children's off- 
spring appear on the scene that the disastrous con- 
sequences of his decision begin to manifest themselves. 
In making that decision he knew not — and if he 
had known it, would probably have paid little or no 
attention to it — the pregnant sentence of Natbanial 
Hawthorne — '^ The little regarded truth that the ac- 
tion of the passing generation is the germ which may, 
and must, produce a good or evil fruit in a far dis- 
tant time.'' His prevision does not extend beyond 
" bettering himself and giving his children a better 
start in the world than he had." Which is in no 
way morally blameworthy. His progeny are better 
off, no doubt for his action, as regards their purses ; 
but how about their constitutions ? These last are not 
quite so satisfactory. They are certainly more afflu- 
ent than their country cousins ; but they are town 
dwellers, and thereby, a doomed race. Without in- 
fusions of new blood in a few generations they die 
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out; while their country cousins remain a fertile 
folk. Why do the aristocracy not show mani- 
fest signs of physical deterioration ? Because they 
possess country houses^ as well as town houses. 
Their early years are spent in the country ; and in 
after life a great portion of the year is spent in rural 
pursuits. Ordinary town dwellers are not so fortu- 
nately placed. 
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Chapter III. 

HIS DWELLING. 

Land is valuable in towns; consequently space is 
a consideration. Except where money is plentiful 
rooms are small and confined. 

The foundations of the cheaper class of house are 
of a very suspicious character. The clay is dug out 
to form the bricks of which the future jerry house is 
to be built in cheap suburban localities. While the 
ominous notice " rubbish shot here ^^ tells that the 
medical man will frequently be in attendance upon 
the future tenants. And rubbish is deposited of all 
kinds^ and of the most heterogeneous character. 
Broken brick, crumbling mortar, tins once contain- 
ing food, cans, teapots, bones, cabbage stalks, etc. 
No questions are asked as to where they come from, 
or as to what is their past history. 

The cart is emptied, and its contents left. Such 
are the foundations of the future habitation of the 
town dweller. No proper foundations are prepared. 
The walls ascend. A framework to support the 
wooden floor is placed within them; and so the jerry 
house is built. 

Scarcely is the roof on before someone is anxious 
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to inhabit it. The bricks are still damp ; the mortar 
is not dry. The doors and windows are machine 
inade^ of unseasoned pine^ which ere long warps or 
shrinks. A smart wall paper containing a distinct 
percentage of arsenic hides many imperfections. 
The plumber is notorious for his sins of omission and 
commission. The water closets^ and the gas pipes 
testify to his indifference to health and life. The 
jerry builder may be thankful if he does hot set fire 
to the building ; as he has done to many an historic 
pile. At a royal residence a gas pipe was found under 
the hall iloor open at the end^ and not even plugged 
with a piece of wood. What that gas-fitter meant 
will probably never be known. But his act was 
certainly criminal. No ventilators are put into the 
sewage pipes^ nor is the down pipe of the closets cut 
off from the sewers by a solution of continuity. 

The plumber is justly regarded with suspicion for 
his many evil deeds ; and recently the State of New 
York specially legislated for him. 

Then the house has to settle down upon its very 
doubtful foundations; and then the different pipes 
are apt to be displaced or pressed on. The joints of 
the drains are not perfectly closed^ and soon the 
sewage leaks into the porous foundation. And ill 
smells are perceptible. Now the foul smell may not 
be toxic in itself; but it tells that septic and putre- 
factive matters are not far away. They bear the 
same relation to each other as the rattles and 

c2 
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fangs of the rafctlesDake. The rattle is harmless 
enough, but it tells that the deadly fangs are not 
many feet distant. As the planks of the ground 
flooring shrink, gases from the foundation find their 
way through the crevices; gases neither pleasant 
nor healthful. Putrid sore throats make their ap- 
pearance, especially with the mother and young 
children who spend most of their time in the house. 
Thanks to the machine made doors and windows^ 
crevices exist which defy the ingenuity of the deni- 
zens to stop them, and admit a little outside air into 
the poisoned apartments. If a pane of glass is 
broken a dirty unsavoury clout can be thrust into it; 
but the tiny crevices cannot be so easily stopped. 
There is some rascality the tenant may be thankful 
for, any how ! 

Then there is no proper grease-trap and the water 
in which the dishes and plates are washed, deposits 
the fat under the sink. Gradually this accumulates, 
blocking the drain, and tempting the rats to find, or 
make a hole in the drains. The water pipes are ex- 
posed to the air so that on a frosty night the water 
within them freezes, and readily bursts the thin 
cheap pipes. As soon as the thaw comes there is a 
deluge. If the pipe happens to be connected with 
the bath room upstairs, the drawing room ceiling is 
ruined; and possibly the room itself is injured. Dis- 
comfort and expense are incurred, and likely enough 
some ill health. The gas pipes here and there are 
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unprotected, and some one accidentally drives a nail 
into a pipe with disastrous results. The cheap water 
closets easily get out of order, and in a prolonged 
frost are rendered useless, and blocked up with offen- 
sive matters* The same occurs in a water famine 
from drought, as Swansea learned to its cost in 1887. 
Sickness makes its appearance, and then the 
drains are had up. This stirs up all the sewage- 
soaked rubbish of the foundation; and unless the 
drains can be done thoroughly, it is much better to 
make the best of them till the tenancy expires* 
Boiling hot water containing soda to dissolve and 
get rid of the grease below the sink should be 
poured down periodically. Then a quantity of some' 
deodoriser or disinfectant ; and finally a strong solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, which keeps the drain sweet 
for some time. 

As to the water closets it is always possible to re- 
duce their odour, and their danger by resort to these 
deodorisers and disinfectants which are so useful 
with the drains. If the house contain sewer gas the 
source of which is not apparent, it is well to pour an 
. ounce of oil of peppermint into the upstairs water 
closet, and raise the plug ; and then sniff all over the 
house. The smell will soon tell where the leakage 
is. By such means the inhabitant of the jerry 
house may do much to make his occupation of his 
abode less precarious and perilous. 
Then in hot weather the upper rooms become like 
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an oven : and on going to bed these rooms are most 
oppressive^ almost stifling. As soon as tlie sun is 
down it is well to throw the doors and windows open 
in order to permit the comparatively cool eveziing air 
to blow through the heated appartments. 

Poverty is a grave and serious matter, as the in- 
habitants of jerry buildings only know too welL 
But even expensive houses in towns are too fre- 
quently insalubrious in consequence of the dis- 
honiBsty of the builder and the plumber. And not 
rarely the ignorance of the inmates on sanitary mat- 
ters. Very rarely are the chimneys of hastily erected 
houses to be trusted. One smokes with the wind in 
one quarter, another when it blows from another 
direction in a manner not unlike the caprices of sen- 
tient beings. Showers of blacks settle on every- 
thing, wall papers, furniture and carpets. For some 
months of the year blacks and smuts from outside 
try every crevice in their attempts at entry. At 
times clouds of dust blow about so that it is impos- 
sible to have the windows open, as is otherwise 
desirable. The consequence is that many houses are 
kept so shut up that an effectual breath of fresh air^^ 
such as it is from the street — ^has not blown through 
them for years. 

Such are the dwellings, especially of the humble 
town dweller. 
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Chaptbk IV. 
HIS SURROUNDINGS. 

In the village each house as a rale stood in its own 
curtilage^ or on the village green^ apart from its 
neighbours. If its condition was unsanitary that 
was the fault of the tenant. In the dales of the 
English lakes it was not uncommon for the human 
dwellers to live in the upper floor over the cow- 
house. Isolated farm houses all over the land have 
the middenstead right in front of the door. Pigs 
wandered at large in the farm-yard^ and rolled in the 
'^sump'^ when incUned to take a bath; and al- 
lowing the noisome fluid to dry in the sunshine so 
got rid of parasites which teased them. But in the 
village some regard was paid to the feelings of neigh- 
bours^ and the surroundings of the houses were fairly 
decent and sanitary. Where there was a village 
green the condition was usually good. , The front of 
the houses looked on the roadway^ but the backs 
abutted on garden and orchard^ or the ^'calf-garth^' 
or paddock. At any rate the green grass was not 
far distant ; or the open soil which is such a good 
disinfectant and deodoriser. And this too even in 
those unartistic rows of cottage houses seen near coal 
pits^ mines or manufactories. 
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But the town dweller has a little too much of his 
neighbour. He gets his neighbours' bad smells. 
Saying to a hospital patient suffering with the night 
sweats of phthisis. ''Why don't you have your 
bedroom window a little open at night this hot 
weather?'' the reply was — ''There is such a bad smell 
from the premises next door it is not possible." This 
settled the matter. The town dweller has not the 
advantage of the comparative isolation of the vil- 
lager. Be may keep his own house or premises in a 
sanitary condition; but his next door neighbour may 
not be of his way of thinking. An Act of Pai'liament 
may curb offensive manufactures; but it cannot 
reach the premises of a dirty or lazy compound 
householder. If he prefers dirt he can have his own 
way. Nobody can hinder him. The Medical Offi- 
cer of Health can restrain any overt offence^ as an 
ill-kept dung-hill^ or a pig-stye. But he can neither 
force nor coax a slut of a drab to keep her house 
clean. In squalid neighbourhoods dirt rules. It is 
even considered " warm " by many unsavoury and 
unwashed individuals. The water closet is not 
adapted to ignorant people who would put it out of 
order as fast as it could be put right, so simpler 
arraugements have to be provided for them. The 
open privy is largely in vogue among them : and is 
usually in an unsavoury if not positively insanitary 
condition. Its emanations foul the air in its immediate 
vicinity. The sanitary arrangements of the richer 
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quarters of towns are not open to adverse comment ; 
but in the lower neighbourhoods the streets are 
fouled by rotten vegetable matter and scraps of 
stinking fish, the offal of peripatetic street vendors 
of these commodities. The atmosphere over large 
areas is contaminated with the odour of decaying 
substances. ' 

Then he gets more of his neighbours^ noise than 
is good for him. One can close one^s eyes, when so 
minded; but the ear is ever open. One man gets up 
early, and rouses his neighbour by splitting wood 
with which to light the fire. Or he is musically in- 
clined and practises a little before breakfast, as he 
must set off to his work or occupation immediately 
after that meal. It may be the fiddle, or the flute, 
or the harmonium ; but it is all the same as to 
arousing his immediate neighbours. At other times 
the noise is in the latter part of the day. A neigh- 
bour has been to the theatre or a concert, and sundry 
tunes and snatches of music are surging through his 
brain in symphonic unrest. With the consequence 
that the sleep of his neighbours is broken until the 
short hours of the morning. Still worse is the 
propinquity of a rowdy public house. At, and for 
some time after closing-hour, men and women 
partially intoxicated keep up a lively babble, and 
not rarely drunken brawling, which disturbs all 
around them. 

Fortunately mankind can accommodate itself to its 
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environment^ and the dwellers in these localities 
'' get used " to disturbances^ which would be very 
trying to persons more fortunately placed. Still in 
sickness noises^ ordinarily disregarded^ are felt to be 
very trying. Children at play are apt to be noisy; 
and where can the poor things play elsewhere than 
in the street ; there is no fitter place available for 
them. 

The tongue of the town dweller is usually too an 
active member^ pretty constantly in use. 

In the better quarters of towns the dust-bin ia 
the great offence. In countless streets it is scarcely 
possible to open the dining room windows without 
the effluvium of the dust-bin penetrating the room 
the greater part of the week. Of course the nuisance 
is much less when the cook burns her vegetable re- 
fuse ; but even then a dust-bin is unsavoury. While 
the visit of the dustman is malodorous^ and the dust 
flying about in the wind is very objectionable. 

The noise of street traffic is very trying, especially 
the tramcars. Where they run the whilom villa 
house is apt to disappear, and smaller tenements with 
a shop on the ground floor take its place. While the 
periodical visit of the steam roller is torture to sensi- 
tive persons. The introduction of noiseless pave- 
ments has been a great boon, especially to business 
men along crowded thoroughfares. 

Much has been done to diminish street nuisances, 
but they are not perfectly curable. The organ 
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grinder has no great regard for Mr. Bass's Act; 
though he can be dealt with if very pertinacious. 
German bauds are all very well for musical indivi- 
duals with spare time at their disposal; but are less 
heartily welcomed by invalids. As to the street 
cries of the watercress vendor, of the flower-seller, of 
the costermonger And the muffin man, they are time- 
honoured ; but none the less a nuisance to sick per- 
sons. While the noise of persons ascending and 
descending the staircase is the drawback par excel- 
lence of the new tenement in flats. 
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Chafteb V. 

THE AIR HE BREATHES. 

HowEVBE far sundry readers may demur to some 
statements made in this little brochure^ probably 
none will defend the air of large towns. The fresh 
air of the country contains a distinct proportion of 
oxygen in active form, and known as ozone. This 
removes waste matters by oxidising them. Just as 
a fire cannot burn fiercely when choked with its own 
ash j and the removal of this is as essential for a good 
blaze as more fuel itself. So with the human body. 
Its ash must be removed for growth and health. 
Compare the Lincolnshire farm labourer, (who sup- 
plies the typical '^ navvie ^^) with the denizen of a 
manufacturing town, say a Lancashire mill-hand, 
and note the difference in their stature ; contrast the 
thews and sinews.of the colossal " navvie " with the 
puny limbs of the little mill-hand. The one is fit 
for the roughest work and the hardest toil; the 
other is adapted to tend spindles. What is the 
cause of this disparity ? They both sleep in small ill- 
ventilated bedrooms. Their food is much the same ; 
the mill-hand if anything having the advantage. 
But the one is in a mill all day. Ill- ventilated — 
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indeed he would soon block up any inlets for tlie 
outside air to enter^ if not beyond his reach — and 
the air destitute of ozone^ he cannot store up oxygen 
at any period of the twenty-four hours. On the 
other hand the farm labourer is for hours daily in the 
open air^ and treading the soil. During the day the 
body stores up oxygen^ and so supplements the 
respiration during the night. Farm labourers and 
seamen sleep under unfavourable conditions^ but 
their health does not sufifer. Nor is their stature 
affected. 

The little ''tyne kittling*' never has any super- 
fluous oxygen to store up. He gets his oxygen in a 
hand to mouth fashion^ and is always shorthanded* 
His ash is never properly removed : except when he 
gets a brief holiday in the country^ and still more at 
the seaside. A physician who is an authority on 
children's diseases^ assures me that he has seen a 
weakly child derive distinct benefit from a few hours 
visit to the East Kent shore. And all medical men 
know hov{ desirable it is to get a strumous 6hild to 
the sea coast. As it drinks in ozone^ it acquires 
health and strength. If it could remain by the sea- 
side it would lose much of its delicacy. 

Why do town-families who can afford it insist 
upon going to the sea coast each year ; and why is 
their stay more prolonged every year? Because 
every large town is every year waxing larger and 
covering a greater expanse. The necessity for the 
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fresh air becomes stronger and stronger as each 
year rolls past. It is not mere indulgence in a 
luxury^ it has become an act of necessity under the 
instinct of self-preservation. It has been pointed 
out before^ that our aristocracy betray no signs of 
physical degeneracy : because the greater portion of 
their childhood is spent in the country; and in 
mature age the visits to the country are numerous 
and prolonged. Like the farm labourer they get 
plenty of ozone while growings and attain fall 
stature. 

One of the -first requirements for a perfect physique 
is plenty of fresh air. My own experience supplies 
numerous instances of families of which those mem- 
bers who remained in Westmoreland lived healthy 
lives^ and died at a ripe old age : while those who 
migrated to London died comparatively young of 
pulmonary phthisis. Yet these last have the advan- 
tage in the matter of food^ and non-exposure to bad 
weather. They were not exposed to the elements — 
worse luck. If they had been^ their span of life 
would have been extended. It was just the want of 
fresh air that made the difference. 

It seems to a Londoner absurd to hear a persoii 
residing at the foot of Ullswater lake talk of going 
by the steamboat to the top of the lake for a breath of 
fresh air ; and wax eloquent upon the good derived 
from such excursion. Yet he feels the bracing 
effects of the change of air. To him probably it 
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seems quite as ridicnlous to hear a cockney talk 
of the difference of the air betwixt Seven Dials and 
Trafalgar Square. Yet all town dwellers know how 
different is the air of a close slum to that of a wide 
street^ and the long breath drawn on reaching the 
comparatively purer air. 

Well may all philanthropists set store by the 
numerous parks which have fitly been called " the 
lungs of London/' and value every open space. 
Well may reasoning persons agitate for more parks^ 
more spaces uncovered by bricks and mortar. As 
London waxes bigger and bigger the necessity for 
them becomes greater. 

How is it that the gardeners of Highgate complain 
that they can no longer cultivate certain varieties of 
roses as successfully as they could even a few years 
ago? They no longer tLe in the impurer air. 
There is something accumulating in the air of Lon- 
don which disagrees with them ! The copper fumes 
of Landore have completely destroyed all vegetation 
to the North of Swansea. The same can be seen at 
. plenty of places where chemical works exist. The 
air of London is poisonous to the more delicate kinds 
of roses^ which pine and die in it. It may be car- 
bonic oxide^ or carbonic acid gas^ or sulphurous 
emanations ; but certain it is something exercises a 
toxic influence upon the delicate constitution of 
these beautiful forms of vegetable life. And these 
same Highgate gardeners further complain that the 
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days in which the dome of St. Paulas can be seen are 
every year fewer and fewer. 

What says Mr. James Cantlie of the air of 
London-^ '^ If ozone is the health giving spark 
certain it is^ none of it is to be found in London. 
The air has been tested over and over again for this 
gas^ and I had it examined on January 18th^ 1885 
once more. The day was very duU^ the wind N.B. 
and blowing at the rate of only about one and a half 
miles an hour. The various places from whence I 
obtained information on that day were: — ^near 
Brownswood Park in the N.B. of London; near 
Maida Vale in the N.W.; at Wandsworth, at Barnes, 
at Chiswick, and in Bushy Park in the S. W. ; and in 
Hyde Park. With the exception of a faint, a very 
faint indication of ozone in the N.E., there was no 
evidence of ozone being present anywhere. It was 
from the N.E. quarter the wind was blowing, hence 
at Bushy Park the air had travelled all over London, 
and consequently had little likelihood of containing 
ozone after that. Practically there was no ozone be- 
yond a small semicircle of the N.B. quarter. '^ From 
this we can see that let the wind blow from what 
quarter it may, the ozone only reaches the outside of 
the huge metropolis on the windward side. Ozone 
even in a gale only gets a little nearer the centre, 
but does not reach it. The air of central London 
contains no oxygen that has not been at least once 
in a pair of human lungs, and is no longer in ozonised 
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form. On the other hand the air entering London 
soon has certain pollutions added to it ; and the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid gas in town air is distinctly 
larger than in fresh country, or ocean air. However 
deprived of ozone and laden with impurities, the air 
of the streets is still " open " air, and vastly supe- 
rior to that which exists in work-rooms, and the liv- 
ing-rooms of small houses. The late Canon Kingsley 
in " Alton Locke ^^ gives us a vivid sketch of the 
conditions of life of the working tailor under the old 
sweating system. Tailors and compositors are the 
worst off, as their occupations require acute touch and 
lissom fingers, for which a comparatively high tem- 
perature is essential. So with milliners. A great 
deal of the compositors' work too is done by artificial 
light, especially in the case of the great daily news- 
papers. The actor, too, like the billiard marker 
presents evidences of '^too much gas light and^saw- 
dusf usually, even when in ordinary health. 

In the country the blacksmith rarely has even the 
lower half of his smithy's door closed. And the car- 
penter does likewise. While the mason does his 
bunkerwork in the open air when the weather permits; 
and only works under a shed in bad weather. The 
miller works under unfavourable circumstances. So 
do the shoemaker and the tailor; and all three are 
liable to suffer from phthisis. In the country where 
the air is charged with ozone, even indoor occupa- 
tions are carried on, so far as is practicable, in the 
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open air. Even the ventilation of school-rooms now 
receives attention. Bat in towns the different crafts 
and trades are conducted in apartments from which 
every current, or breath of air is jealously excluded. 
Then as to the town dweller^s amusements they are 
indoor of course. The theatre, the concert hall, even 
the places of worship, all possess most vitiated atmo- 
spheres. The house in which he lives ; the room in 
which he works; the tap-room he frequents; the 
music hall he patronises ; the bedroom in which he 
sleeps ; all are ill-ventilated and possess a vitiated air 
for the humbler town dweller. 

Not only is the air destitute of ozone, and con- 
taining only rebreathed oxygen, surcharged with 
carbonic acid gas, and carbonic oxide, with a dis- 
tinct proportion of sulphurous acid ; but it contains 
too frequently chemical and mechanical irritants 
which exercise an evil influence upon the respiratory 
organs. The fumes of lead, mercury, and phosphorus 
produce toxic. effects upon those exposed to them. 
Bronzers suffer in the same way. Then the in- 
halation of mechanical irritants produces distinct 
effects upon the lungs and fine air tubes. Grinders 
die young; masons, especially working on fine stone, 
have ^^mason^s asthma ;^^ mill-stone makers, especially 
those working on French burrs, suffer. So . do 
potters ; also feather dressers, and those who inhale 
particles of woollen dust or flour, as millers and bakers. 
The mote that can be seen floating in the air where 
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a sunbeam can penetrate the room^ however insigni- 
ficant its bulk^ is a mechanical irritant in the air 
vesicles and finer air tabes. Where the Inngs are 
predisposed to phthisis, these tiny particles — to say 
nothing of the tubercle bacillus — do much mischief; 
and such patients when sent to the country and the 
seaside not only get a purer air, as regards the 
composition of the air itself; but they escape the 
mechanical irritants they inhale with the air of towns. 
Negative, as well as positive advantages accrue from 
exchanging their wonted air for fresh air. A phy- 
sician told me a little while ago that the dust of 
wooden pavements was specially injurious to delicate 
lungs ; but on what evidence this opinion is founded 
is unknown to me. Beyond these lie the germs of 
infectious disease. In the crowded street, and still 
more in public vehicles the risk of catching disease 
is very considerable. The atmosphere of the under- 
ground railway in summer is a fit preparation for a 
wicked man about to die. But it can be pleaded for 
it that the sulphurous acid in it is a disinfectant, and 
a deodoriser which protects those who travel by it 
from such infection. 

Many city offices are kept at a temperature of 
70'' F., and this is very bad for the merchant, or busi- 
ness occupant, as well as his clerks. The day pro- 
bably is not far distant when it will be found worth 
while to have air from the Ghiltern hills laid on in 
pipes to the great city offices; just as water is now 
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broaght great distances. The same should be done 
for places of entertainment^ public dining rooms^ and 
other places where numerous persons congregate^ and 
the air gets very impure^ and ozonised air is urgently 
needed. In the end such air-supply would pay — 
and that is a weighty consideration with the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

As this is scarcely yet within measurable distance 
what must the city man do? The workman has 
special trains which bring him into the city at an 
early hour to his work. He thus gets the benefit of 
a comparatively pure air during sleep at least ; and 
so has the opportunity to store up some oxygen with 
which to eke out what he takes in during his hours 
of toil. While his wife and children are all the 
better for suburban existence. Many persons of more 
affluence imitate him^ and suburban residences are 
springing up on all sides of large towns. The 
wealthy city man, indeed all city men who can pos- 
sibly aflford it, ought to live in the country, so that 
they may sleep under favourable circumstances — -of 
course if the house is badly ventilated the benefit 
will be small comparatively; still the atmosphere 
contains ozone. By so doing, and having a stroll 
every morning (the weather permitting) round the 
garden, and the walk to and from the station, the 
city man would lay up a store of oxygen which 
would enable him to get through his hours of busi- 
ness in his heated office with its vitiated air, with 
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comparative impunity. Towns of villa residences 
are now being formed near all great centres ; and 
Harrow Weald and the Surrey Downs ought to be 
converted to such purpose for the benefit of '' the 
City man/' 
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Chapter VI. 
THE WATER HE DRINKS. 

Thb picture does not brighten as one subject un- 
folds itself after another. Towns have their attrac- 
tions and possess certain advantages^ but they do not 
lie in a sanitary direction. *' Yet the death rate of 
London is small '^ remarks a critical reader. Cer- 
tainly it is ; and a very curious fact it is too. Yet 
the London water is not above suspicion in the eyes 
of some. Father Thames has taken up a good deal 
of sewage, where the water is taken for one Company. 
While recently in the East eels made their appear- 
ance in considerable quantities in the water-pipes. 
A decomposing eel does not improve the water it is 
said. The water supply of large towns is truly one 
of the great questions of the day. 

^' The rain falls to the river and the sewage to the 
soil.^' said an ardent sanitarian a generation ago* It 
is a capital axiom with a distinct alliteration in the 
sentence. But it is easier said, and sounds more 
pleasant to the ears, than done. The convenience of 
the removal of excreta by water outweighs many 
other matters. The unsophisticated curate who 
sententiously observed — "That the wisdom of the 
Creator was wonderfully demonstrated by the fact 
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that a large river always ran pas^ an important 
town " was very nearly right in his facts, if he did 
have them a little topsey turvey. A river of any 
conseqaence is sure to get polluted to some 'extent in 
its course : and towns below a certain point must be 
content to put up with a certain amount of sewage 
in their water supply at certain times — as floods and 
rapid thaws. Wakefield has manifested the most 
curiously perverse choice in taking its water supply 
from below the town rather than above it. And a 
very uninviting looking river the Calder is where the 
water is taken for the supply of the town. 

Yet there are drawbacks to drawing water from 
lakes and lochs. Glasgow tapped Loch Katrine and 
got a magnificent supply of pure water; whereat it 
rejoiced exceedingly. But after a while the disease 
named '^ Rickets^' became increasingly prevalent 
among the children of that city; and then it was 
found that the water of Loch Katrine did not contain 
enough of lime, was too " soft '^ in fact to build up 
good healthy bone. What will be the consequences 
in Manchester when its water is drawn from Thirlmere 
Lake it is impossible to forecast. It may be found 
necessary to have two supplies of water, as is done in 
" the Potteries.'' The water for other purposes than 
drinking is drawn from Rudyard lake, whence it 
flows in an open conduit. But the drinking water 
is drawn from elsewhere. Towns along the sea coast 
can use sea water for water closets and street irriga- 
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tion with advantage. It would be capital in the 
closet, unless it be for any metal work ; while for 
street irrigation it is preferable, to river water. A 
town is an artificial state of affairs ; and '^ someone 
must live in towns ^' as Mr. Punch observed. But 
it certainly behoves the said '' someone ^^ to see that 
all avoidable and removable drawbacks be eliminated, 
in order that he may live with a minimum of prejudice 
to his own health and his life, and the prospects of 
his progeny. 

Another danger involved in colossal water-works 
has been demonstrated several times ; notably in a 
great outbreak of typhoid, or enteric fever in con- 
"nection with the Caterham Valley water- works. A 
workman was suffering from typhoid fever, but in a 
form mild enough to permit of his following his em- 
ployment. Some of the dejecta of this isolated 
individual found its way into the reservoir with the 
result that hundreds of persons had typhoid fever. 
Investigation commenced by the observation that 
the outbreak was strictly confined to persons supplied 
by this water company ; and soon the facts of the 
case were brought to light. In the face of such 
experiences it is impossible to conjecture what might 
be the baneful consequences to the people of 
Manchester and its vicinage, if a case of typhoid fever 
occurred in a lonely cottage situated on one of the 
rivulets or feeders of the lake. The more compli- 
cated and wonderful a piece of machinery is the 
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more care required to prevent its being put out of 
working order. So with mighty water- works; an 
argus eye is required to see that all goes right, and 
that no pollution finds its way either into the reser- 
voir itself, or into the current from the reservoir to the 
terminus. And the sooner this is realised and pre- 
cautions taken accordingly, the better for all con- 
cerned. For the Gaterham Valley incident repeated 
on a large scale would be a terrible affair. 

Then there may be a lack of water as occurred at 
Swansea in the hot summer of the Jubilee year, 
when the water supply completely broke down, and 
thirst was rife; while water for domestic purposes 
was not to be had at all. Fortunately two old 
mines were found full of water, and by these the town 
was supplied. Drought is a matter which does not 
concern country people alone, but comes directly 
home to the town dweller. 

The water supply may be in the opposite condition 
to that of Loch Katrine, and contain too much lime 
in solution. Such water, commonly spoken of as 
'^hard^' water, does not agree with everyone. 
Those persons whose livers are of an incompetent 
character are very easily upset by hard water. 
While others again are readily constipated by hard 
water. This matter is not generally known outside 
the medical profession ; but it is one which must not 
be lost sight of, especially by the individuals affected. 
When a person moves from one locality to another 
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there are many matters whicli are not apparent at 
first sights and therefore not considered^ until a pain- 
ful experience drives the subject into his mind. 
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Chapter VII. 
THE FOOD HE EATS. 

This matter is by no means so simple as that treated 
of in the last chapter. Water is water, soft or hard, 
pore or impure. Bat food is a wide subject. There 
are foods — and foods. These foods may be digestible, 
or indigestible. If the latter, it is of very little use 
to the consumer's body. 

To make the matter clear to the reader, it seems 
well to say something about food and what it does in 
the body. The body has often been compared to a 
locomotive. The locomotive requires fuel to convert 
water into steam, which, by the elaborate mechanism 
of the engine, in its turn produces motion. It also 
requires a certain amount of material, mainly iron to 
repair daily wear and tear. It requires a great deal 
of the first, and very little of the latter. So with 
the body. It requires fuel — food — to keep up the 
body- temperature, and be converted into force ; and 
tissue-food to repair the daily tissue-waste. It, 
too, requires a large quantity of the first, and but 
little of the latter.* But as the ordinary individual 

* In the building of the locomotive, and in the growth of the 
body, metal and tissue-food respectiyely are required in con" 
siderable quantity. 
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has no shadow of an idea as to which is one and 
what the other, he is guided by folk-lore. Experi- 
ence has hammered out some general principles in 
the course of ages. But the palate has caused much 
confusion. In the absence of anything like real 
knowledge on the subject what could our ancestors 
do ? They evolved some good broad rules. Cereals 
and milk were found best suited to the early years ; 
meat for manhood ; and the dietary of the nursery 
once niore in advanced life. But on such a founda- 
tion curious superstructures of habit and custom have 
been erected. The, food customs of the world are 
very interesting, but cannot be discussed here. Time 
and the results of experience gradually formulated 
some broad rules. The Hebrew patriarchs kept 
flocks and herds; but rarely tasted the flesh of 
animals. The Hindoo likewise abjures beef. The 
rice of the East, and the maize of the West are 
staple foods. In Europe wheat, oats, barley and rye 
are the food of man in the form of bread. But life 
cannot be maintained on bread alone. Milk is uni- 
versally drank. And life can be kept up by bread 
and milk, which together form an admirable food. 
The Hindoo prefers to convert his milk into butter 
(ghee), '^ as good as ghee^^ is his remark of high 
approval. 

And now the writer is about to make a sincere 
And honest endeavour to put the matter of food 
intelligently before the reader ; with but faint hopes 
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of success however. What he may say may be con- 
temptible commonplace to one reader, yet be over 
the head of another. While many will read the 
matter over, but never stop to "mark, learn and 
inwardly digest/^ How can they master the subject 
when they do not even try ? There is no royal road 
to learning. Princelets have to labour at the alphabet 
like ordinary children. And the same holds true of 
King Demos as of other royal personages. The 
matter of food is one of cardinal importance ; but so 
little is known about it that if fifty persons were 
taken at hap-hazard from the street, and put into a 
room to define the meaning of the word " nourish- 
ing,'^ and not to have food until an unanimous 
conclusion was arrived at, this would only be possible 
when forty-nine had succumbed. Still the attempt 
to supply some ideas must be essayed ; though but 
few care anything about the subject. 

Fuel-food consists of the carbo-hydrates and hydro- 
carbons. Carbohydrates consist of starchy, or farin- 
aceous, and sugary, or saccharine matters. Hydro- 
carbons are fats, as animal fat, butter and oil. 
These materials are the fuels of the body-furnace 
par excellence. The hydrocarbons are more concen- 
trated food than the carbohydrates. In the cold of 
Arctic regions the Esquimaux devour daily large 
quantities of fat, in order to maintain the body-heat. 
He could not hold enough of carbohydrates to keep 
the body-furnace going. While* the Arab of the 
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burning desert requires no more than a handful of 
dates daily. In a temperate clime a mixture of the 
two is indicated^ and bread and butter form a typical 
fuel-food. 

Tissue-food consists of materials into which the 
element nitrogen enters^ and are spoken of generically 
as albuminates^ or albuminoids. The flesh of animals^ 
the white of egg, the caseine of milk, or cheese ; the 
caseine of the pulse tribe, the albuminates of all 
cereals and seeds; such are the tissue-food of man. 
Where these are deficient in the dietary a weakly 
organism is the result. The Bengali with his rice 
and butter is a very inferior specimen of humanity to 
the pulse-eating Sikh of the Punjaub whose pulse 
takes the place of meat. These albuminates are 
required in considerable quantities during growth, 
and to repair tissue-waste as when the body is 
emaciated by disease. But in ordinary adult life a 
small quantity daily is all that is required. 

The general ignorance as to what is wanted as 
food by the human body is forcibly demonstated in 
two prevalent errors. The first is the white loaf. 
The outside coverings of wheat are rich in albu- 
minates. But a loaf containing these cortical 
coverings has a brown hua The very persons who 
cling most passionately to the white loaf are those 
whose main food is bread. That it is far inferior in 
food value to a loaf made with all the constituents 
of wheat may be the fact ; but they neither know. 
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nor care. The other is the popular belief in meat — 
the flesh of animals^ as a sustaining food. If a 
weakly person can be got to swallow so much meat 
lie or she must be the stronger for it, is the prevalent 
belief. What says Dr. Pavy in his well known 
Treatise on Food ^'Most people look upon meat 
almost as though it formed the only food that really 
nourished and supplied what is wanted for work. 
The physican is constantly coming across an ex- 
pression of this view." Yet the Sikh, with his fine 
physique, never touches meat. Meat may not be what 
is required, and the history of meat after entering 
the stomach may be injurious to the system : but all 
the same the world at large has come to the conclu- 
sion that lean meat is the most nourishing of food. 
And if this is not the fact ; then all the worse for 
the facts. 

Then beyond these two forms of food, fuel-food 
and tissue-food, lies the matter of various salts. 
Lime to make bones ; potash for the muscles ; and 
soda for the blood ; are salts. Chloride of sodium 
(common salt) is good for man or beast. The phos- 
phates are good blood salts. These, though not foods, 
keep the body in health. The outer coverings of 
wheat are rich in these earthy salts, as well as 
albuminates ; which fact forms another argument in 
favour of whole meal bread. The town child in poor 
neighbourhoods rarely gets a drink of milk, which 
contains these blood salts. If they are not in its 
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breads it simply has to go without them. And its 
appearance tells only too well^ that as a matter of 
fact it does go without them — and suffers for the lack 
of them. 

After this consideration the subject of food in its 
practical aspect can be reviewed ; the reader, (pro- 
vided the requisite attention has been given to the 
matter) being now able to grasp it. In the country 
children are largely brought up without animal food. 
Many stalwart men in Scotland have never tasted it. 
Porridge and milk forms their dietary. In the 
South of England bread and dripping take their 
place. Cheese with others takes the place of meat. 
The North country too has its cakes ; Norfolk its 
dumplings ; Cornwall its pasties. Eccles cakes^ and 
Banbury cakes and the like are the delight of rustic 
youth. Tasty compounds of flour and fat. Pie 
crusts and pastry enter largely into the food of 
country people who can digest them. Not so however 
the town dweller, and still more the town dwellers 
bred and born. He eschews them for the excellent 
reason that he cannot digest them — they give him 
the stomach ache. (Why the bred and bom town 
dweller has a feeble digestion will be considered in a 
subsequent chapter ; but it is not desirable to add to 
the complexities of this chapter by discussing the 
matter here). Flour and fat kneaded together form a 
capital combination of fuel-food with a small propor- 
tion of tissue-food in the gluten of the wheat. It 
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would be a very saitable food for the town dweller, if 
he only could digest it. But that in the large 
majority of cases is beyond his capacities. His saliva 
cannot penetrate the piece of paste, and unless the 
greatest care in mastication be habitually practised, 
a stomach-ache is the result. Where food is not 
digested the body is none the better for it. Cheese, 
too, in the same way disagrees. Many vegetables 
are also beyond his digestive powers, notably the 
potato, especially when insufficiently cooked. Con- 
sequently his dietary is a very restricted one. Milk 
puddings do not attract him very powerfully. But 
the. sapid tasty meat is to his mind, and, what is 
more, sits easily and lightly on his stomach, while it 
gives him a sense of satisfaction which no other food 
can give. When an Englishman first encounters a 
French dinner, no matter how ample, he lacks the 
wonted sense of satisfaction after dining. When he 
has eaten a pound of rump steak with its accompani- 
ments he feels, aye ! he knows, he has dined. This 
sense of satiety Dr. Pavy thinks is the foundation of 
the extensive and deep rooted belief that meat is the 
most sustaining of all food. The feeble stomach of 
the town dweller can digest meat (unless it has been 
cooked a second time, and then it causes suffering 
enough) ; and consequently he prefers it. Both his 
palate and his stomach tempt him to be a meat eater. 
What the ulterior consequences of his meat eating 
are, he knows not. He does not care to know; 

B 
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and does not feel particularly grateful to any one 
who desires to enlighten him. Behind his preference 
lies an ingrained conviction that what suits him 
must be good for him. The craze in favour of fljssh 
at the present time is marvellous. Yet a certain 
proportion of town dwellers are beginning to realise 
that another dietary suits them better. Plenty of 
men, especially those of thin flank, are finding out 
that a couple of biscuits, and a glass of milk fit them 
better for their afternoon labour than a bit of meat 
and a glass of beer. The rapid increase in the shops 
of the Aerated Bread Company and others of like 
kind, tell this in an unmistakeable manner. And as 
knowledge and conviction wax, the number of these 
persons will increase. Vegetarianism is making 
headway now, not as a matter of belief, but as a 
conviction of a totally different character. The old 
vegetarian objected to taking life ; the vegetarian of 
to-day is what he is, because he feels all the better for 
eschewing meat. Not only are vegetarian restaur- 
ants springing up ; but in the ordinary restaurant a 
dyspeptic department is not far distant. It is easy 
enough to pick out a very satisfactory meal for a 
weak digestion from the menu of a city restaurant, 
for one who understands the subject. But it is all a 
mystery to the unlearned. There are humble town 
dwellers as well as affluent town dwellers; and the 
humble are the great majority. Their means are 
limited, and their cooking utensils are primitive and 
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uncomplicated. Instead of the slice of meat with 
some vegetable, probably a boiled potato, followed by 
a slice of heavy suet pudding, a much more suitable 
dinner for a town worker at some light occupation 
would be as follows : — four pounds of cracked bones, 
put in to the stew-pan with seasoning, and a quarter of 
pound of rice with a quart of water ; stew for three 
hours, adding water as required to keep it a thick 
soup. Then a pint of milk with two tablespoonfuls 
of treacle, boil well for a quarter of an hour, then add 
a quarter of a pound of cheap biscuit finely broken ; 
and put in the oven for another quarter of an hour. 
Such would supply a good meal for three persons. 
If something more is required, let each have a well 
baked potato, and eat it (not the skin) with the rice 
and bone soup. Such a meal would be sufficient 
even in cold weather. There is a sufficiency of fuel- 
food, with a small yet ample amount of tissue-food in 
the dinner ; whether the town dweller will feel as 
satisfied after this, as after a piece of fried meat and 
a piece of bread is quite another matter. The palate 
has worked havoc in the dietary in the past, and will 
continue to do so I suspect. 

Where the means will permit of it a little fish 
might be added as a middle course. Cheap fish, as 
the herring or sprat, are best baked in a pie-dish in 
the oven. Plaice fry very well; but this entails 
more culinary apparatus. Haddock is good baked. 
Cold fish makes a capital fish pie. 

b2 
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Another good di^li is as follows : — Boil half a dozen 
medium sized potatoes^ mash them thoroughly with 
pepper^ salt^ and butter (two ounces)^ and half a pint 
of milk. Put the whole into a basin^ which must be 
put in the oven for an hour to brown. By such pro- 
longed exposure to heat the starch of the potato is 
rendered easy of digestion. If the appearance of the 
potato be not improved by this, its digestibility cer- 
tainly is. If something more tasty is desired, it is 
easy to boil a red herring, remove the skin, break 
up the flesh into small particles, and mix it throughout 
the crushed potato before it is put into the basin. 
Then a milk pudding with rice or sago might follow. 
But again the long exposure of starch to heat comes in. 
The rice or sago ought to be put in the pudding-dish, 
to dry in the oven for a hour or one hour and a half, 
seeing that it does not scorch ; then add the milk, 
and return the dish to the oven for twenty minutes. 
This might be regarded as rather a poor meal ; but 
then it is all easily digested. And it is only the 
digested food which really counts ; the rest might as 
well have been left on the plate. 

Such meals are within the reach of the humblest 
house-holders, and poorest cooking capacities. The 
same lines must be followed in the houses of the 
more affluent. Dr. King Chambers holds that some 
well mashed potato browned, and a glass of milk 
forms a typical lunch, and I readily endorse his 
statement. In middle class houses the meals should 
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run as follows: — Some form of oatmeal or hominy, or 
bread and milk boiled, followed by some fat bacon. 
Lunch d, la Dr. Chambers; dinner, some soup 
thickened with broken biscuits after the fashion of the 
Channel Islanders; or fish and melted butter (not 
paste), followed by rabbit stewed with fat bacon in 
strips, or a curried chicken, with a milk pudding, or 
stewed. fruit and cream. A digestive biscuit and 
butter will round oflF the meal. The solid joint, the 
plain roast and boiled so wholesome in the eyes of 
an English housewife; the huge steak or dish of 
chops or cutlets, can only be eaten with impunity 
when there are many hours of exercise in the open 
air to counter-balance them; and are indulged in 
by others at their own proper risk and hazard. Of 
course any flippant young person can say — " I have 
just eaten a pound of meat and feel very comfort- 
able. Show me what harm it does me?'' Of 
course we all know that it would be impossible to 
demonstrate the harm done on the spot. It is in 
the long course of time that injury is inflicted ; and 
probably the flippant young person's children will 
become enlightened ; and more certainly his or her 
grandchildren, i.e,^ if ever there are any. 

Once or twice allusions have been made in this 
chapter to the long exposure of starchy matters to 
heat, and the change wrought by so doing. Of old 
the pot was filled, and the contents simmered down 
to one half; and if need be, more water added, and 
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the simmering process continued. We have not 
time for such patient measures at the present day^ 
unfortunately for the digestive organs. Any dys- 
peptic knows the difference between a milk pudding 
made with broken biscuit^ from that made with raw 
flour, rice, or sago. Also the difference betwixt a 
boiled, and a baked potato. The boiled potato has 
been on the fire twenty-five minutes; the baked 
potato has been in the oven two hours. It is not the 
inherent wickedness of the potato which causes it to be 
held indigestible ; it is rather the method of prepar- 
ing it for the table which is at fault. Some time 
ago my cook informed me that in her last place she 
suffered from indigestion, because the potatoes were 
always simply boiled: but that in coming to me 
she ceased to suffer, and attributed this improvement 
to the fact that the plain boiled potato is very rarely, 
or never served up at my table. It wants something 
more in the way of exposure to heat than it usually 
gets. An excellent plan is what is known as 
^' Devonshire potatoes,^^ i. 6., the boiled potato is put 
into the frying pan with a quantity of bacon fat and 
fried. Or half-boiled (10 minutes) dry them, and 
put them in the oven (with some fat) to brown. 
Time 45 minutes. Then mashed potato can be 
further exposed to heat by being cut into squares, 
or rolled into balls, and put into the oven to brown. 
Or well mashed potato can be put down before the 
fire to brown. Given proper preparation, the po- 
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tato is Dot indigestible ; but as ordinarily served it 
deserves its evil reputation. Starch that has not 
been properly cooked is not readily dissolved by the 
saliva ; but passes down into the stomach unchanged^ 
to soak up the gastric juice (which has no solvent ac- 
tion on starch) ; and thus embarrasses the stomach in 
its own proper work, viz., the digestion of albumin- 
ates. Pancakes, the different cakes eaten at breakfast 
in the U.S.A., the damper of Australia, are all indi- 
gestible, because the exposure to heat in their 
preparation is not sufficiently long. Let every 
dyspeptic write up this in his dining room : — " Long 
exposure to heat is required to make starchy or 
farinaceous substances easy of digestion.^^ On 
March 7th, 1888, the writer read an address to ^Hhe 
National Association of Bakers'^ on the subject ''Of 
what should a loaf consist ?^^ After discussing 
the why and wherefore, he concluded by advocating 
a loaf consisting of equal quantities of ordinary flour 
and the whole meal of wheat which has been roasted. 
The latter having been already exposed to heat 
makes the loaf much more digestible than the 
ordinary white loaf or whole- meal loaf; while it is 
more nutritious than white bread, having a quantity 
of the cortical layers of wheat in it. Of course the 
presence of these last gives it a brownish shade, 
which will arouse the prejudices of many. The title 
proposed for it is " Dyspeptic's bread,'' and a very 
delicious as well as nutritive bread it is, which 
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ought to find many patrons; and doubtless will 
do so. 

If the general digestive apparatus of the town 
dweller is inferior to that of his country cousin^ 
certainly it is markedly defective as regards the 
matter of '^fat/^ A solid piece of fat, known in 
the nursery as a '^ doUop,^^ is repugnant to many in 
the highest degree. Once, I believed this dislike to 
be only make-believe (as doubtless in many cases it 
is), and affectation. But that position has been 
largely abandoned. One of our most distinguished 
physicians struck it a heavy blow by drawing my 
attention to the fact that ordinarily he could eat and 
enjoy the fat of his beefsteak ; but that when more 
than usually tired he cut it off, and ate butter in its 
place. This threw a strong ray of new light on the 
conduct of delicate children who cut every particle 
of fat off their meat, and leave it on their plates in a 
very conspicuous manner; and then readily take a 
spoonful of cod -liver oil, which is very nauseous to 
the ordinary palate. I am informed that the sight 
of the children crowding round the sister in charge 
of the cod-liver oil bottle at a seaside convalescent 
institution after dinner ; is very curious and interest- 
ing. To my mind it is a very saddening fact as 
betraying the weakness of the digestive capacity of 
those children; To enable the reader to fully grasp 
this, it must be explained that cod-liver oil is the 
most digestible fat; and when individuals cannot 
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take or assimilate ordinary fat, it becomes necessary 
to fall back upon cod-liver oil. But cod-liver oil is 
by no means the best form of fat. Indeed it is an 
inferior form of fat as a matter of fact. The next 
most easily assimilable fat is that of bacon not fried 
too much. When the delicate child can take bread 
crumbled and put into this liquid bacon fat at break- 
fast, there is no occasion to give it cod-liver oil. 
This bacon fat is a much better fat for the building 
of healthy tissues. Then comes cream-^a natural 
emulsion; and butter. A delicate child rejects a 
thick slice of bread with a substantial layer of butter 
on it, which is quite acceptable to a robust child. 
For it the slice must be thin, and the butter well 
rubbed in, and then the bread must be doubled. 
Delicate mites often like tasty food; and if this 
sandwich contains a little potted meat the child is all 
the more tempted to eat. And the neater, and nicer 
and daintier the sandwich, and the way in which it is 
served, the more tempting it is. It has just been 
said that the liquid fat of bacon is the most digest- 
ible fat next to cod-liver oil. It has been found that 
a sandwich made with a slice of cold boiled bacon is 
often very acceptable to a dainty child of feeble 
digestion. More than one half of the persons who 
take cod-liver oil would do well to take a better fat ; 
but they fly to the oil because it is the only form of 
fat which can readily be procured in a handy form. 
They should enquire for the compounds of cream 
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and malt extract now to be procured; and will find 
them most palatable. Condensed cream is to be 
had in very convenient tins or cans^ and is delicious. 
It must be remembered that fat in the form of an 
emulsion is more easily digestible than fat in bulk. 
And cream is with most persons as easily digestible 
as cod-liyer oil, and a stronger fat to boot. Like 
cod-liver oil it ought to be taken a short time after a 
meal. When cod-liver ml plain cannot be taken 
without repugnance; it very often can be taken when 
in the form of an emulsion. This is now generally 
known. When cod-liver oil in the form of an emul- 
sion even cannot be taken, the outlook is a very dark 
one. Without fat healthy tissues cannot be built 
up; and a loathing of fat is the common precursor of 
pulmonary phthisis. 

There is one combination of fat rarely looked at in 
its proper dietetic light, and that is "tofiee/' 
What heaven-born instinct guided old fashioned 
people to make toffee in cold weather is beyond our 
ken. But the practice is an excellent one, and 
highly to be commended. A quantity of toffee, 
consisting of butter and sugar, and often a propor- 
tion of treacle, two or three times a day in cold 
weather, plus the ordinary meals, enabled a child to 
keep up the body heat; and supplied a store of 
capital fuel-food for their games, especially on the 
ice. Like a good many other old world practices it 
is falling into disuse. But many a dainty delicate 
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child have I saved from becoming tubercular by 
advising its mother to let it have ample quantities of 
toffee. Vithout it, one good looking wife and 
mother would have gone into her grave years ago. 
Where the others are is unknown to me. The way 
in which butter goes down into the stomach as the 
toffee melts in the mouth is possibly the explanation 
why it agrees with very delicate children so well as 
it does. As a sweet it is infinitely preferable to the 
sweeties of common sugar now vended at such a 
very cheap price. These are better than no food at 
all, though not a specially desirable food. They 
may, and do, rot the structurally defective teeth of 
the town-born child ; but they often keep it alive. 
Still they are far below toffee in true food-value. 

This chapter is practically the most important one 
in the brochure, in its suggestiveness. Whether the 
food which is really best adapted to the town dweller^s 
wants will meet with his approval it is hard to say< 
Very likely not ! Probably it excites his contempt ; 
and the writer can realise the ring of scornful 
laughter with which the quick witted Cockney will 
probably greet his suggestions. He does not know 
what his real needs and wants are ; and when told 
probably turns a deaf ear. Still it is clearly 
somebody^s duty to tell him ; whether he' give heed^ 
or not. 

Even more necessary still is it to give him some 
idea, however crude, of what food is adapted to sick- 
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ness. Disease^ and especially acute febrile disease^ 
enfeebles the digestion of the healthiest rastic. Still 
more pronounced is its effect upon the weak digestive 
organs of the town dweller. Firstly such food must 
be fluid food. And the best is milk boiled with any 
of the malted preparations of which M. Mellin^s was 
the pioneer. A pint of milk and a tablespoonful of 
food should be boiled for half an hour, and then set 
aside to cool. It can be taken diluted with water^ 
plain or aerated. Beef-tea alone is not a food ; but 
beef- tea and mutton broth with baked food or biscuit 
powder are food ; and very palatable and suitable to 
sick persons such meat-infusions are, when they carry 
with them starch which has been properly exposed 
to heat. 
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Chapter VIII. 

HIS BEVERAGES. 

The milkman's cry ^^ koo '^ is the echo, still remain- 
ing, of the custom of driving a cow along the streets, 
and drawing from her on the spot and within sight, 
the milk required. A cow still stands, or did till 
recently, in the park near Trafalgar Square, where the 
expectant child could see its drink of milk being 
drawn for it. Such milk was genuine and the 
product of the cow. There was no " Simpson " there. 
But all the same such cows were fed on brewer's 
grains and other material which produces a free flow 
of milk ; and such milk is far inferior to that of a 
cow grazing on a pasture, especially a pasture under 
which lies limestone rock. 

Milk is now supplied by large companies who 
exercise the most scrupulous care to see that its 
quality is good, and, further, that it is not a vehicle 
for the conveyance of infectious disease. In 1848 Dr. 
Michael W. Taylor, of Penrith in Cumberland, first 
traced an epidemic of scarlet fever to the milk supply. 
(Anterior to that time two children caught small-pox 
from myself. An epidemic of scarlet fever was 
raging in my native village, and when I sickened it 
was sarmised it was scarlatina coming on. It turned 
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out to be small-pox which my father brought home 
from a patient. Some milk which went, when the 
malady was subsiding, to an isolated cottage carried 
with it small-pox to the children there) Since then 
outbreaks of scarlet fever have so often been traced 
to the milk supply that milk is now at once suspected. 
Indeed milk is becoming a doubtful commodity ; and 
where any suspicion exists it would be well to boil it 
thoroughly. Some persons do not like milk which* 
has been boiled. They are at liberty to do as they 
please. So far no disease seems to have been caused 
through tinned or canned milk. This has been a 
great boon to town children. Some years ago Dr. 
Ferguson, of Bolton, showed how beneficial had been 
the results of enabling the young children of that 
district to have some milk in their dietary. Milk 
contains fat (cream), caseine (cheese), and milk-sugar, 
as well as blood salts ; and is a perfect and complete 
food. Nature has provided it for the young of the 
mammalia, and her choice may be trusted. Milk and 
farinaceous matters are the food of the nursery jpar 
excellence ; and ought to constitute a larger portion of 
the dietary of the town dweller of feeble digestion. 
Too frequently this individual does not care for milk, 
or milk preparations, and prefers something tastier. 
Tea is now the non-alcoholic beverage par ex- 
cellence of the people of England. The German 
prefers coffee. Both contain a stimulant principle 
which acts upon the nervous system. And certainly 
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one case is well known to the writer where a certain 
excitement, and a flustered manner followed copious 
draughts of a strong infusion of green tea. It is this 
which underlies the modern custom of a cup of tea in 
bed before rising. It is refreshing and invigorating, 
at least it dispels languor and enables the drinker to 
rise and dress^ The person who would be gravely 
shocked at the suggestion of a brandy and soda 
before rising sees no disgrace in the cup of tea. 
With some tea possesses no drawback ; while others 
reprobate it entirely. It is difficult to see what harm 
it does when drank in moderation by persons who 
take ample quantities of food. But when taken in 
excess by underfed persons it is far otherwise. Its 
effects are injurious to the nervous system j as is 
specially seen in Australia where tea drinking on an 
extensive scale is the custom. Palpitation and 
nervous debility are among its outcomes ; and one 
correspondent (p. 8) is of opinion that the nervous 
debility caused by tea-drinking is one factor in the 
increase in alcoholic drinking among women seen at 
the present time. If tea is a nervine stimulant, 
indulgence in it must exhaust the nervous system. 
The more the food and the less the tea, the smaller 
the injury ; the more the tea and the less the food, 
the greater the injury inflicted. An underfed half 
starved neurotic woman finds comfort and solace in 
tea. The hot stimulant fluid is grateful to her at the 
time ; whatever the after effects ! But after a time 
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comes the enfeeblement to the cerebro-spinal system ; 
and she remains a nerveless wreck. 

Many women will meet this statement by a direct 
traverse^ and point to themselves as instances of 
confirmed tea drinking without any injurious effect. 
But it will be found that they are women of stable 
nervous system and substantial framework who have 
always retained their appetite^ and had sufficient 
means to secure ample quantities of proper food. It 
is when tea takes the place of food that its injurious 
effects are most palpable. It is exceedingly difficult 
for a dispassionate writer to steer a course, which is 
at once devoid of offence to the fanatical devotees of. 
tea drinking, and the equally fanatical individuals 
who will have it that tea is a rank poison — and 
nothing else. Tea with an ample quantity of milk 
and sugar is a pleasant stimulant and nutritive 
drink. But its nutritive properties are derived from 
the milk and sugar. Unfortunately among the poor, 
bread and tea without those excellent auxiliaries, 
form the whole meal too frequently. 

Coffee and cocoa stand in the same category of non- 
alcoholic drinks. Coffee as made in England is 
scarcely a pleasant beverage. Cocoa has a great 
reputation for persons with whom tea and coffee . 
disagree ; and is in favour with dyspeptics. Choco- 
late is rarely drunk, certainly among the wage class. 

Various hot drinks are taken in cold weather, of 
which a hot infusion of cloves sweetened is the 
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favoarite. It seems in special demand before the 
* public houses open on Sunday. Others patronise the 
vendor of sarsaparilla, reputed to be good for the 
blood, purifying it in some mysterious way. In 
summer iced ginger beer is in vogue. In the towns 
of the North and the Midlands various herb-beers are 
drunk, especially in spring, which ha^e a healthful 
action, and are held to be antiscorbutic. A pleasant 
non-alcoholic beverage which can be sold at the same 
price as ale, is a desideratum which does not seem to 
be forthcoming very speedily. Those that are at all 
palatable are too costly for the bulk of persons. 

As to alcoholic beverages beer and porter are 
those most in vogue. The beer is of two kinds, mild 
and bitter. These are mixed and mingled in all 
proportions according to the taste of the consumer. 

Porter is too frequently a very mixed drink. 
Being black in colour it hides everything put into it; 
and the porter-barrel is too frequently, in low neigh- 
bourhoods at least, the receptacle of the heeltaps and 
drops of drink left in the various glasses. Such 
porter is an unsafe beverage. But ale and porter as 
they leave the brewery are wholesome drinks taken 
in moderation. The publican too frequently tampers 
with them, adding various ingredients, salt, sugar, 
and water, to make them go further. Some, too, add 
Gocculus Indicus berries to add to the intoxicating 
quality. The writer once overheard a working man 
arguing with his mate, and advocating a certain 
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public hoase in this manner. ''I went into the 
Brown Bear and had three pints and were quite 
sober ; but when I went to the Cock and Magpie I 
had two pints and were as drunk as muck/' This 
was clearly a case in point of what Professor von 
Liebig argued — '^ Science which accuses us of so 
much in this respect will have in the first place to 
ascertain whether it depends on sensual and sinful 
inclinations merely that every people of the globe 
have appropriated some such means of acting on the 
nervous life ; from the shores of the Pacific where 
the Indian retii*es from life for days to enjoy the bliss 
of intoxication from koka, or to the Arctic regions, 
where Kamtschatdales and Koriakes prepare an 
intoxicating beverage from a pdisonous mushroom/' 
There exists, no doubt, a certain class of person who 
are like the Bed Indians, in their preference for the 
advanced stages of drunkenness. The white man 
enjoys the early stage of exhilaration. The Bed 
man goes beyond this; just as does the Bussian 
peasant. The publican makes it his business to meet 
the requirements of his customers. If they like to be 
drunk they can attain this end by drinkiug at his 
house. It must, however, be said in simple justice to 
the publican, that the rule is against drunken 
customers. And in bare justice to alcohol, it must 
not be made to bear the burden of the sins of fusel 
oil, and of the maddening intoxicants added to it by 
greedy and dishonest publicans. Alcohol when pure 
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is a stimulant which intoxicates when ta'ken to 
excess ; bat it is scarcely a deliriant poison as are 
Coccnias Indicas berries^ and grains of Paradise. 

A light ale or beer is coming more and more into 
favoar with the better class of consumers. In the 
days when malt liquors were made with ^^ plain malt 
and hops '' a certain alcoholic strength was essential 
to keeping properties. Now that lasvulose and 
dextrosaccharine can be added to malt^ this high 
alcoholic strength is not requisite. And^ though no 
doubt some readers will challenge the statement^ 
the brewers who use these forms of sugar prefer the 
resultant product for their own drinking. A pleasant 
beverage with a minimum of intoxicating quality 
resembling Lager beer is the driuk now coming 
into vogue. And such light beer is now constantly 
supplied to families. 

The potent malt liquors of Burton^ Edinburgh and 
Dublin are in comparatively smaller demand. Men 
of robust physique with hard heads like strong ale^ 
and stout; but they are a comparatively small class 
in large towns. Though found in plenty in small 
country towns. 

Wine is beyond the means of the bulk of the wage 
class: and wine-bibbing is no longer fashionable 
with the better classes. In the early part of this 
century^ when the gentlemen joined the ladies after 
dinner^ a certain proportion were flustered^ or in other 
words^ visibly intoxicated. At the present day a 

f2 
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man who permitted himself to get into such a condi- 
tion, would not readily get the opportunity of doing 
so again. The '^ three-bottle man ^^ has disappeared — 
never to return. The choice of to-day runs rather in 
the direction of '^ wines from the wood.'* Port, 
sherry and madeira are all potent wines, and strongly 
patronised at wine shops. Eed wines are in favour 
too. Claret is the drink of the man who is almost a 
teetotaller, and now is to be found everywhere. 

Light and effervescent wines are much more in 
vogue now for family use, than of yore. Indeed the 
tendency of to-day in wine as in malt liquors, is in 
favour of a light drink, instead of the ^' heady " wines 
preferred in the early part of the century. While 
the sinful practice of giving wine to delicate children 
is fast dying out. It took its origin in ignorant 
ostentation, and foolish mothers destroyed their 
children — with good intentions no doubt. The town 
child does not want its quick wits spurred by alcohol. 

The bane of large towns is ^' dram-drinking.^^ 
Tippling is very destructive to mind and body alike. 
" Nipping '^ betwixt meals is strongly to be repro- 
bated. It does the brain no good, while it is highly 
injurious to the liver. " Gin drinker's liver '' is a 
well recognised form of disease at all hospitals; and 
especially at the London Hospital in Whitechapel. 
The spirit is only slightly diluted, and is readily 
absorbed from the empty stomach, with the effect of 
setting up a chronic inflammation of the liver. The 
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spirit drinker with a diseased liver commonly dies 
from haemorrhage from the stomach. The multitude 
of taverns and gin-palaces in large towns fosters the 
practice of '^ nipping/' In villages boon-companions 
must sit to their liquor when about it at the ale-house ; 
but in towns the facilities are greater. Dram-drink- 
ing on an empty stomach is a very dangerous 
practice. « Some alcoholic beverage at meals is 
enjoyed by most people : and it is not easy to say 
that this does any harm ; and certainly many suffer 
from giving up the practice. But tippling in public 
houses^ and especially spirits^ little if at all diluted 
with water^ is distinctly harmful. For instance it is 
notorious that the bargemen of the Paddington canal 
will stand at a bar counter^ and drink undiluted gin 
out of a quart pot when times are good. Still more 
objectionable in every way is the practice of ^^ sot- 
ting '^ by women with babies on their arms. Bad for 
them^ and worse for the infants to whom they 
administer some of the spirits ''to warm its Httle 
stomach/' A babe whose early experience is gin 
drinking is not likely to come to much good^ if it 
succeeds in getting through the maladies of child- 
hood. How the women who are seen hanging 
around the public houses of low neighbourhoods^ get 
hold of the money^ is a mystery known only to them- 
selves; but it is perfectly obvious to a casual 
observer, that it is ne^er acquired iu any reputable 
manner. 
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At one time^ and that too not so very long ago^ no 
woman with any self-respect^ or professing to be 
respectable in the eyes of others, would dream of 
being seen in a public house ; but now two decent 
looking middle-aged women seem to think nothing of 
going into a bar, and having some gin"mad as 
milk/^ together. Or two working girls of going into 
a taproom, and standing each other a drop of " four 
half/' or some " raild and bitter/' All of which 
tells of the mental and moral deterioration of the 
female element of the wage class in large towns. 
Nor are the spirits sold in public houses sound ma- 
tured liquors. When a respectable man has "a drop 
too much'' at a friend's house he goes quietly home to 
bed as a rule. He keeps out of sight. But if he 
had been drinking the fiery stuff which is imbibed by 
the coal-heaver who goes home and thrashes his 
wife, or the costermonger who will fight someone 
and sets up every obstruction to the police constable 
who takes him to the lock up, perhaps his conduct 
might resemble theirs — allowance always being made 
for the force of habit. The spirits sold are young 
and fiery, being charged with fusel oil which can only 
be got rid of by the alchemy of time. The intoxica- 
tion set up by fusel oil is of a wilder, madder charac- 
ter than that produced by honest alcohol; and 
resembles rather that excited by a deliriant poison. 
Indeed the latter is not unfrequently added to spirits 
in the form of grains of Paradise. And this 
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unwholesome spirit is actually preferred to better 
spirit by those accustomed to it. Its effects are 
probably quicker and more potent. And even 
persons who have known good spirit^ come to prefer 
the fiery poison as they give way to intemperate 
habits. Of course the nervous system becomes more 
shaken by indulgence in young spirit than by 
matured spirit. " Old habits and new rum '* rapidly 
finish off drunken soldiers when sent to the West 
Indies. 

The authorities make it their business to see that 
spirits are of a certain alcoholic strength ; it would 
be well if they could in addition^ make it also their 
business to see that they are also of a certain purity 
as regards the amount of fusel oil in them. Alcohol 
has its own ill -effects^ no doubt; but it should not 
be burdened with the sins of other and more dele- 
terious substances. Excitable town dwellers are as 
well without alcohol altogether as a rule ; but when 
they imbibe alcohol impregnated with deliriant 
poisons^ we cannot feel surprised at the rows which 
occur in low neighbourhoods; or at the acts of bimtal 
violence which are constantly being perpetrated. 
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Ghafteb IX. 

HIS WORK. 

Bearing in mind that there are carters and watermen^ 
coalheavers and costermongers^ it may still be said 
broadly that the town dweller is an indoor worker. 
The merchant who goes down to his o£Sce ; the clerk 
who precedes him ; the shopkeeper and his assistants ; 
the dressmaker and her work-girls ; the domestics ; 
the work- woman and sewing machinist ; the artizan 
and handicraftsman^ all work — be that work mental 
or bodily — in an atmosphere inferior in character to 
the open air of the street. And that^ as is well 
known, is far below the pure air of the country. 
Bad air, and not over much of it either, is the lot of 
the worker in large towns. Very often, too, this 
air is of much higher temperature than is desirable 
for oxidising purposes. 

In certain occupations a high temperature is 
essential to the lissom fingers required in some 
callings. The compositor handling type finds cold 
inimical to his work. Warm finger tips are desirable 
when working with small objects, and so the watch- 
maker keeps up his fire, and excludes cold air. So 
does the tailor with his needle ; while the shoemaker 
and cobbler do not mind the open door at all, except 
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in bad weather. The work of women is almost in- 
variably carried on indoors with a high temperature 
and a vitiated air. The rag-picker^ the dast-sorter, 
and peripatetic street vendors to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. Most of the occupations of women 
are connected with the handling of small objects^ 
and so the high temperature is maintained in their 
rooms. And though the laundress is exempt from 
the small objects, she and the ironer certainly work 
in an atmosphere at once hot and moist. 

The necessity for earning a living compels the 
wage-class to work under such circumstances as 
suits their employer's interests, and their own, too^ 
when engaged on piece-work. They cannot pick 
and choose, even if they would do so. Indeed they 
have no friendly feeling towards fresh air; and 
jealously exclude it from their work-rooms in those 
cases where the employer has a regard for ventilation. 
He also keeps his living rooihs at home as warm as 
he can do with his funds. And is indeed a hot-house 
plant as compared to his country cousins. When 
the cockney visits the country he excites the con- 
temptuous derision of the rustics by his susceptibility 
to cold air, and the readiness with which he seeks 
shelter when it commences to rain. And the said 
cockney is a wise man in his day and generation, 
for a soaking would probably be the death of him-— 
as it has been of many a man, who after residing for 
some time in London, attempts to brave hia native 
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weather like those who have stayed at home. He 
is like a hot-hoase plant; and he can no more en- 
dure the chill blast or cold rain^ than could a literal 
hot-house plant. 

Not only is the work of the town dweller indoor 
with a high temperature and a vitiated atmosphere ; 
but commonly the work itself is scarcely healthful. 
It is too partial. In • outdoor work, and especially 
field labour, the whole of the body is exercised, and 
the circulation is equal all over. It is mainly the 
upper limbs which are in action, except the sewing 
machinist. The consequence of this is that the 
viscera become sluggish, from lack of that healthful 
exercise entailed by rural occupations. In the 
country, it is the tailor and the shoemaker who go to 
the doctor with indigestion and constipation. And 
it is these persons who usually offer themselves as 
post-messengers. "The tailor rests when he runs'' 
says the old adage ; and it is a relief to him to stretch 
his legs. But town dwellers cannot well be country 
postmen. But they can imitate their rural brethren 
by enforcing a certain amount of walking exercise, if 
they choose ; but how they are to be prevailed upon 
to choose to do this, is beyond my power to tell. 
The knowledge that silch regular exercise is bene- 
ficial to their health must precede any action ; and 
may possibly inspire them to take the trouble. 
Probably to do this will require a greater effort than 
is, at first sight, apparent. It is all very well for 
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the merchant or basiness man to stretch his legs on 
leaving his office ; but a poor workman, whose ener- 
gies are all bent towards earning every penny he 
can, is not likely to waste his time (as he would put 
it) in walking about earning nothing. 

His work is usually light work, indeed his 
physique is generally too slight to permit of any- 
thing but light work. But often his hours of toil 
are long. And certainly this is true of female 
occupation, except where legislation has stepped in. 
The mill-hand may now and again work overtime, 
but this is not likely to happen to any great extent. 
The sewing machinist working by the piece, is often 
tempted to work over hours, to add to her scanty 
earnings, and does so till her health breaks down in 
too many instances. This indeed is true of all occu- 
pations which can be carried on at the worker^s 
home. It is possible to legislate for, and look after 
mills and other places where a number of hands are 
employed ; but it is impossible to look after isolated 
workmen, or even where two or three work together, 
as in the furniture trade. Long hours are insepar- 
able from low wages, because without them a 
pittance only is possible. The work is severe, i.e., 
for the worker, where a number are employed to- 
gether, and can be supervised; but it is unlimited at 
home. Yet it is strange how few town bom girls 
take to domestic service — where the work is easier ^ 
and the home comfort infinitely greater. 
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All this is very well ; and the country girl, brought 
up to look to domestic service as her apportioned lot 
so long as she remains a spinster, does not find the 
restraint irksome. But a town bred girl, brought 
up in the license of the street, is apt to prefer the 
squalor of unrestrained freedom and, the chaff and 
the excitement of the streets and alleys, to domestic 
service; and would naturally chafe under the re- 
straints of such existence in a respectably conducted 
family. If she tried her hardest it is very doubtful 
if she would make much of a success of it. 

Impatience of restraint is a marked feature in 
modern youth, whose parents have neglected 
Solomon^s advice as to the rod and its efficacy. 
Girls especially resent control ; and girls reared in 
towns will make many sacrifices in order to have 
their evenings to themselves — ^however they spend 
them ! And morally, the town girl is far below girls 
of an equal social position in the country; though 
the latter may not be so innocent and unsophisti- 
cated as it is the habit to suppose. Then there are 
the Saturday afternoons and Sundays with unre- 
strained action to influence her choice. It is a great 
pity that she is not fitted for domestic service ; but 
then a great many persons in a much higher social 
position have not always been wise in their decisions 
and actions. 

Whatever may be the condition of the town 
worker who carries on his calling in his own house — 
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and it is ofben deplorable enough^ it is not so utterly 
wretched as that of the foreigner who emigrates to 
England in search of work. This is especially true 
of the hordes of Polish Jews which infest our poorest 
and lowest neighbourhoods. The squalor, the desti- 
tution, the dirt, the general unwholesomeness of the 
foreigners who do slop work for the cheap ready- 
made clothes shops and shoe shops, are beyond 
description. In evidence given before a select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in April, 1887, it would 
appear that the " sweating ^^ system is still carried 
on. A contractor — usually a Pole — takes a room, 
finds gas and food (of the poorest description) with 
materials, and shares the profits with men who work 
from eighteen to twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four, sometimes for days together, for "starvation 
wages.^^ These poor fellows, speaking no language 
but their own, are helpless. Instant dismissal is 
their fate if they murmur. '^ Their work utterly 
crushes them, and they become old at forty and die 
young.^^ One would think they could not possibly 
be more wretched in their own country. They only 
succeed in forcing down wages, by living as no 
Englishman would wish any other Englishman to 
live— or indeed for the matter of that any foreigner 
either. This foreign immigration, which set in in 
1880, has been an unmitigated curse to the East end 
of London and elsewhere ; while the poor wretches 
themselves have not profitted much. 
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Chapteb X. 
HIS AMUSEMENTS. 

The amusements of the town dweller of to-day are 
widely different from those of the time of good 
Queen Bess. The growth of towns has put an end 
to those suburban sports^ games and dancing which 
belonged to '^Merrie England in the olden time.^^ 
Every town had its ''butts/' where archery was 
constantly practised, and youths were taught the 
use of the bow, as old Bishop Lafcimer tells. From 
the monarch downwards all used the bow, and 
English archers were prominent for their prowess. 
Eleven score yards was the distance for the '' light 
flight '^ arrows of practising; while a greater dis- 
tance up to twenty score yards was within the 
compass of the mighty war bow of Norman origin. 
Back- sword and buckler were constantly practised. 
Quarter-staff was also in favour. While the maidens 
danced for garlands. A general dance winding up 
the festivities. For the gentry there was jousting 
and tilting at the ring, a delicate feat of horseman- 
ship, of trained eye and skilful hand. Water Quin- 
tain was the same feat performed from a barge. 
Nor was the cockney at that time at all inferior to 
his country cousins in strength and skill. For at a 
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great archery meeting at Windsor, presided overby 
" bluff king Hal," one Barlow belonging to Shore- 
ditch took the prize. Indeed that monarch himself 
was a practised archer, and shot with his subjects at 
Shooters Hill, whither he and his consort Katharine 
'' rode to take the open air/' Outside the towns, 
alongside the archery butts, were green swards, 
where running, leaping, and wrestling were carried 
on ; with quoits for the young, and bowls for the 
older men. Sir Francis Drake was playing at Bowls 
on Plymouth Hoe, when news was brought to him 
that the Armada had been sighted. When all 
looked on, every man did his best; and when a 
maiden could not make up her mind as to which of 
two favoured lovers to give herself, her choice was 
usually decided by victory at the sports : among the 
wrestlers of the North country the man who won the 
belt on Carlisle sands won the damsel too. There 
was no compromising this. The belt, to say nothing 
of the maiden, would not divide I 

The gentry lived in the country, and hawked and 
hunted constantly. Getting in the yule log at 
Christmas, fetching the May-pole home for May-day, 
were outdoor amusements shared by all ranks, all 
ages and both sexes. Mummers went about at 
Christmas time in some parts of Yorkshire until the 
middle of this century. And the ^^ waits " we have with 
us still in the country. The young people still play 
'^kiss in the ring" and "hunt the slipper" on the 
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grass when it is fine^ in the gardens of the Crystal 
Palace. At Kenilworth there are still old fashioned 
swings^ and arbours with love-makings mnsic and 
dancing in the open air as of old. 

Bat all this is passing away^ as regards those who 
reside in the centres of large towns. The distance 
is too great to get out by walking. Even tramcars 
are beyond the purse of the very poor. The 
genuine town product^ too^ has little love for the 
country. He was brought up in the alley and the 
street; and '^use is second nature," says the old 
adage. Green fields, rustic lanes and forest glades, 
he knows little or nothing about, and cares even 
less. Their charms are not for him. He prefers 
the music-hall or the public house where his talk is 
of horse racing, while he bets on a small scale. 
'Tve lost sixpence; and never hedged a blessed 
penny," was a remark overheard by the writer in 
Broad Street ; and the tones of the speaker^s voice 
told that the venture was a heavy one for him. 

For the more affluent the country remains possible. 
Cricket and football are amusements as popular as 
ever, as any one can see for himself, as to the latter, 
in Acton Vale on a Saturday afternoon. The lusty 
active fellows are hard at it. While the narrow- 
chested youths, whose lack of wind renders them 
contemptible in the eyes of the football captain, 
saunter up and down with the girls and look on. 
Poor fellows, hospital out-patient practice tells me 
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what will be their lot in a few short years. Con- 
sumption is hovering over them like a bird of evil 
omen. Paper chases are excellent; only it is not 
well for the man who leads a qaiet life most part of 
the week^ to take severe exercise on the Saturday 
aflbernoon. The strain is too sudden; the change too 
abrupt. The same may be said of the walking tour 
in the Autumn. The first two or three days ought 
to be looked upon as training ; instead of doing a' 
long tramp the first day^ and keeping it up. The 
stronger overdo the weaker. It is like the harvest 
fields the strong man leads^ joyous in his sense of 
prowess ; the weakly woman follows at the tail, but 
she is expected '^ to carry her rigg '^ and keep pace 
with the leader. The young man who can do the 
tour without strain is all the better, and none the 
worse for it ; but not so the weaker stripling, who 
struggles on in weariness and suffering, too '' plucky ^^ 
to give in. 

Tennis is one of the amusements of the past which 
has come into fashion extensively of recent years 
Despite the number of ^' tennis elbows " and other 
sprains, tennis is an excellent amusement. Of course 
there ai'e a certain percentage of impulsive creatures, 
male and female alike, who must try to do what 
other people do, without considering whether their 
physique will permit it or not. It would be as 
reasonable to forbid riding on horseback, because a 
certain percentage cannot keep the saddle and fall 

G 
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oSy as used a certain royal personage until for- 
bidden, as to prohibit lawn tennis, because certain 
persons injure themselves by overdoing it. The 
impulsive temperament will escape from the control 
of the judgment; and it is only after, the doctor's 
bill comes in that they can practise self-restraint — 
and not always then ! 

Persons of middle-age should not play at a game 
♦where sudden violent eflfort is called for. It does 
not suit middle-aged, and certainly still less senile 
tissues. But for young people, and especially girls, 
provided they are robust, tennis is an excellent form 
of out- door exercise. 

Delicate persons are better occupied in the milder 
game of croquet ; which is now beneath the notice 
of the athletically inclined — whether in petticoats, or 
their equivalent. 

To my mind the cycle is a great boon to town 
dwellers. By its means it is possible to reach the 
country in a little time without fatigue or expense. 
Hours can be spent with it in the course of the day 
far from the haunts of men, breathing an atmo- 
sphere containing ozone, while drinking in sunshine. 
Bicycles for the ambitious ; tricycles for the wary ; 
sociables for two. On which last a lusty youth can 
take his delicate sister into the country with excellent 
effect. The iron horse has woven its web round the 
civilised world ; and now the humbler iron horse — 
the cycle — ^is coming into extensive use. To ab- 
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breviate distance and save time^ are two great 
matters to-day. And these the cycle can do. 
While as a means of taking exercise in the open air 
of the country it is unequalled. It yet remains to 
be seen how far the cycle can be utilised as a means 
of goods-conveyance ; but for the carriage of small 
parcels it seems well adapted^ and is rapidly coming 
into favour. The tricycle is well adapted for elderly 
men going back and forward to their offices; but it iS' 
to be feared the elderly men of the present generation 
will not adopt it^ so much are we the creatures of 
prejudice. The vehicle is of course beyond the 
means of a large section of town dwellers. 

For them it is difficult to see how they are to 
make the acquaintance of fresh country air. In the 
street they must congregate when out of doors. 
Thimble-rigging and "prick the garter" have passed 
away; while pitch and toss is under the law of the 
police. Marbles are restricted to boyhood^ and so is 
the hoop. Leap frog, however, still lingers. As to the 
women of towns their amusements are indoor. Small 
girls dance to the tune of the organ grinder, and so 
do a few grown girls, but not very many. After the 
day of the doll, the hoop, and the skipping rope, 
the town girl eschews the amusements of the streets. 

The theatre, the opera, the concert room and the 
music-hall are the amusements par excellence of the 
town dweller. Very bad air these places have too, 
though the introduction of the electric light pro- 

o2 
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mises to improve it somewhat. Persons who are in- 
doors more than is desirable in the day, cannot expect 
to improve matters by breathing even a worse atmos- 
phere in the evening. Bat the excitable nature and 
impulsive temperament of the true town dweller loves 
what appeals to his sentiments, and requires no exer- 
cise of his intellect ; and so scenic representations 
delight him. The song of the music-hall captivates 
him for the time being. A favourite air will be 
heard everywhere for the time of its reign. But its 
day is soon over ; even '^ Hold the Fort '^ is as much 
a matter of the past as "Pop goes the Weasel," 
itself. 

Chaff in the street, in the hearing of others who 
can award the palm to the victor, is his great and 
chief amusement.* If the omnibus driver cannot 
get an answer to his chaff from a passing cabdriver, 
his comment is '^Ah! poor fellow, something is 
wrong with him to-day." So cutting is the chaff of 
the cockney, that the metropolitan police are largely 
men drawn from towns, it having been found that 
country fellows cannot keep their temper under it. 
The cockney delights in lashing a bumpkin into a 
rage; and seems to take his revenge upon him for his 
contempt for his physical inferiority. On the other 
hand nothing inflicts so much chagrin upon the 

* Just as the rustics fought out their quarrels at the local 
fairs where the result was known to everyhody, until the 
police put a stop to it. 
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cockney as to remain unperturbed under his fire of 
chaffy and to remain indifferent under the arrows of 
his wit. Under these circumstances he rages with a 
sense of impotence. It is quite a case of the biter 
bit. If he can draw a return fire of chaff he is de- 
lighted; and if hit hard treasures up the remarks for 
his own future use. Nor is the language employed 
by some very refined. A true east-ender, say one of 
Bryant and May's match girls^ when provoked will 
no more hesitate to employ the foulest language^ 
than she will to spend a Saturday night in the re- 
cesses of Epping Forest in the heat of summer — ^if 
so minded. Considering how they are brought up^ 
what they have seen^ and what they have heard^ it is 
no wonder if they are not very fastidious.. The few 
pleasures the low class town girl or woman has are 
all corporeal. While the older women delight in 
gin and fish : with a scolding match from time to 
time. 

For the shop-girl and the domestic servant their 
great delight is to have a soldier to walk them out 
on Sunday. They pay all the expenses of the day's 
outings and beyond that a stipulated payment to 
boot. This varies with the gorgeousness of his 
uniform. The plainly attired driver in the artillery 
at Woolwich has to be content with a humble 
eighteen-pence ; while the guardsman in his scarlet 
coat and tall bearskin commands a retaining fee of 
five shillings; and if in addition he be a very hand- 
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some fellow he can put on a little extra without fear 
of spoiling his bargain. 

Whenever a civilian lover is afraid to speak oui?, 
the soldier is called on to the scene^ when jealousy 
soon drives him to speak out as a rule ; while at 
other times the device fails altogether. 
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Ohaptbe XL 

HIS MIND AND BODY. 

In discussing the subject of the town dweller one 
insuperable diflSculty is encountered, viz., the diver- 
sity of individuals. Bemarks and statements per- 
fectly correct as applied to one type, are just the 
reverse when extended to others. For instance, it is 
perfectly true that Bryant and May^s match-box 
makers are girls neither sweet nor clean in mind or 
person ; but it would be a gross libel to apply this 
to the fail* daughters of Belgravia. 

There are many social strata : and though the 
bulk remain permanently in the stratum in which 
they are born and reared, there is a large element 
moving up and down ; some descending, others as- 
cending. The energetic and enterprising ascend or 
in their own words " better themselves " ; while the 
feeble and incompetent have a tendency to descend — 
to " drop down.'^ The better elements of the lower 
strata work their way upwards ; the worse elements 
of the higher strata precipitate themselves, or settle 
down. Consequently the lower strata are constantly 
losing their best elements ; and as constantly receiv- 
ing indifferent elements falling down. The vigorous 
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individual disliking his environment straggles out 
of it into one more to his taste. While there are 
many well-born youths who cannot keep their posi- 
tion and station^ and drifting down^ find in a lower 
social stratum surroundings more congenial to his 
tastes^ or occupations within their capacities. It is 
said that a large proportion of the hansom cab 
drivers of London are younger sons of patricians 
who " failed to lead trumps when they had five in 
hand.^' Which shows that whist is more difficult 
than cab-driving. 

Women's instincts are largely bent upwards ; and 
women dislike coming down in the world more 
intensely even than men. A very small proportion 
of aristocratic women descend; and when reduced 
to poverty such women hide themselves somewhere. 
For a woman of refined tastes to have to herd with 
social pariahs must be most ofiensive to her, when 
such does occur. But men, indeed whole families, 
may make the social descent, owing to stress of 
circumstances. This constant rising and sinking, 
this recruiting of the better class by the most 
energetic elements of the lower class, with a con- 
stant precipitation of the lowlier elements of the 
upper strata into the lower strata — makes it difficult 
to adventure sweeping remarks. Still a generic 
resemblance can be traced. 

It may be said of the town dweller, bred and 
born, that he is quick witted and acute ; but not 
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remarkable for mental grasp. He is sharp^ but not 
deep. He is cunning in his own way^ and can see 
his way about very clearly. But ho does not make his 
mark at the Universities, compared, with men from 
the country. He is certainly precocious, and takes 
a strong lead in early years. But precocity is not 
linked with staying powers. A cockney at fifteen 
is a man of the world. His wits are sharpened by 
the chaflF of the streets, as well as by the whirl of 
traffic. He has perpetually to be looking about. 
The country child saunters down a green lane look- 
ing about for something to see. The town child has 
to have his wits about him in the crowded street. 
The one is observant, the other is contemplative. 
The one attains an early development ; the other 
slowly reaches a higher development in the end. 
The rustic is a long way behind the town dweller at 
fifteen. But the town dweller comes to a standstill 
at an early date, while the countryman goes on. At 
twenty-five the cockney has lost nearly all his lead ; 
while at thirty-five the rustic is well ahead. At 
forty^five the town man is a long way behind ; and 
as years roll on the distance between them is con- 
stantly increasing. Precocity is not desirable, how- 
ever admirable it may seem. Everything is done to 
whet the wits of the town child. It is taken here to 
see this ; it is taken there to see that. You cannot 
eat your cake and have it! A child cannot use 
up its daily store of force, and save it. That is 
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impossible. And it often seems to me a pity to 
stimulate the brains of bright children. Bather it 
would be better for them to be sent into the country 
to outlying farm houses^ where the monotony of 
their existence would dull their wits, and retard 
their development. ''Late developments often make 
very good growth/^ that is in their future interests. 
It is perfectly safe to speculate on this topic, as 
there is not the faintest prospect of any one making 
the attempt to carry it out on principle. The 
experiment, however, is carried out practically by 
the affluent, who possess town houses and country 
houses; whose children are largely brought up in 
the country; and spend a great portion of the 
year in the country when maturity is reached. These 
persons do not manifest signs of deterioration, or of 
premature age and decay. 

Mind and body are intimately related to each 
other; and as regards the matter of development 
must be taken together ; they cannot be divorced. 
There is embryonic development : and there is the 
development of individual existence. At a very 
early period in the life of the embryo, three layers 
can be noted. The outer, known as the " epiblast,^' 
furnishes the means by which the organism is in 
touch with its environment, viz., the brain, and the 
sensitive skin, the epidermis. The inner layer, 
known as the " hypoblast,^' provides the glandular 
apparatus of organic life, i.6., the digestive organs. 
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The rest of the tissues^ bones^ muscles^ blood-vessels^ 
the true dermis, are derived from the " mesoblast/^ 
or middle layer. The lowliest tissue, the packing 
material of the body, or connective tissue, is supplied 
from the wandering cells of the mesoblast. In a 
normal country person the three grow equally — 
8+3+8=9. But in the precocious cockney, the 
nervous system is soon out of proportion to the 
other layers ; and by its constant demand upon the 
middle layer dwarfs the growing hypoblast. The 
consequence is that the digestive organs of the town 
child are inferior to those of the healthy country 
child, and less capable functionally. Then the 
nutrition becomes aifected with the consequence of 
arrested growth. The proportion of the three layers 
of the town child are about this— 3 +2+2 = 7. The 
epiblast has held its own at the expense of the 
hypoblast — the digestive organs, and the mesoblast — 
the stature. Then the dwarfing process extends to 
the epiblast itself, and the development of the nervous 
system comes to a standstill. The premature de- 
velopment of the brain as "the organ of mind,'^ feels 
the lack of nutrition in turn like the rest of the 
body, and the precocious cockney attains his ulti- 
mate expansion at an early period. It is a terrible 
tale, and one which the advocates of the School 
Board would do well to take to heart and ponder 
over. The old Chartist was all for education ; men 
must be educated in order to use their voting power 
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wisely and not unwisely. The more modern radical 
insists upon compulsory education^ and the School 
Board is a radical creation. (Though by the irony of 
fate the Gladstonian now looks most confidently to 
the least instructed constituencies for support). 
Brains are the finest raw material of a country ; and 
Great Britain is a manufacturing country above 
everything. Yes, but education can be bought too 
dear. Educate by all means. But education is not 
mere information. It is something more. Cram- 
ming children for examinations is a poor form of 
education at the best. A few sturdy children are 
all the better for it no doubt. But this compulsory 
education is not an unalloyed good. And its worst 
effects are seen in town mites of feeble digestive 
power, or where actual lack of food keeps the nutri- 
tion low. In either case the brain is imperfectly 
supplied with blood. 

The weakest point in the School Board is the 
system of payment by results. It is the interest 
of the teacher to get all the children through 
a certain standard. The more completely this 
is done, the greater the reward. Consequently 
every child is made to do its best. What happens 
after the examination is passed is not regarded. But 
the weakly children do suffer. Their feeble organisms 
yield under the pressure of the School Board. It 
squeezes the life out of them. To attempt to drive 
children, like a flock of sheep, through a certain 
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series of examinations^ is monstrous. It is as irra- 
tional and injurious as to insist that each child shall 
carry a given weight over a measured course in a 
fixed time; and the devil take the hindmost. Dis- 
ease does take the hindmost. Education is a capital 
thing; no one questions that. But a system of 
education, which kills off the weak children, is a 
doubtful advantage. It is all very well for robust 
country children to stimulate their brains, and give 
them a chance of getting on in the world ; but for 
town children the plan is beset with drawbacks. To 
kill the weak, and injure the middling, is a long 
price for education. 

It is a common complaint with persons who 
employ boys, as wine merchants and grocers for 
instance, that the boy of to-day is inferior to the 
boy of only ten years ago, as regards his capacity to 
carry weights. If this is correct, it is a very serious 
matter for the School Board. If the system of 
education carried on is injurious to the physique, 
then the subject must be reconsidered without delay. 
The physical inferiority of the town child is con- 
spicuous enough^ without the School Board handi- 
capping town mites. That the system is physically 
injurious to the teachers is notorious. The over- 
working teacher is well known in the out-patient 
department of hospitals. In order to carry out 
successfully the scheme of payment by results, they 
must overwork themselves as well as those under 
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their charge. And this they do, cheerfully enough. 
If a system has to stand or fall by its results, the 
plan of compulsory education, as at present carried 
out, is falling fast. The story of the child whose 
school prize inspired the whole alley to attempt a 
better life, may be true; and we will hope it is. 
But there exists no particle of doubt about the over- 
worked mite who dies of brain tubercle; or the 
young teacher who has just passed all her examina- 
tions successfully, to die of rapid consumption. I 
suppose their tombstones are so many milestonos 
marking the progress of the race. The faster the 
march, the more items fall out. In that case the 
fanatical advocate of payment by results can regard 
the results with much complacency. But to the 
philanthropist they are not quite so satisfactory. 
What says the British Medical Journal of April 21st, 
1887, as to this system of payment by results as 
now worked. "The attainments which we desire to 
see in children of eleven years of age are not simply 
such as are indicated by examinations in grammar, 
writing, arithmetic, etc., but also signs of physical 
growth and healthiness, the signs of tidiness, in- 
telligence, quickness, and happiness.^^ And recom- 
mends these matters to inspectors and managers, as 
being quite as valuable and deserving of attention as 
" lesson work in relation to age.^^ Aud the swing 
of the pendulum of public opinion is certainly in this 
'lirection. Of course if these matters were looked 
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at as they ought to be, the effect of town life would 
be much the same. Only with what the School 
Board would be doing to retard the progi*ess to- 
wards physical degeneracy, instead of encouraging 
and fostering it, as is done by its present action. 

It is a great pity that education must go on 
during growth; but that is inevitable. Young 
people must be fitted to earn a living while yet in 
their teens. And for this a certain amount of 
education is essential. But what is the utility of 
much that is taught? Exceedingly little, many 
persons think. It is forgotten as soon as school 
life is over ; and might as well never have existed. 
The physique is all the worse for it. That is all. 
The higher education of women is a mistake in 
the eyes of the physiologist. Whether it is over- 
work of the little town girl, passing the standards 
of the School Board, or that more ambitious higher 
education, which culminates in Girton and Newnham. 
The latter do study in the most meritorious manner, 
are indeed amongst the hardest and most earnest 
workers of to-day ; but we must wait for their after- 
history, before pronouncing judgment as to the 
merits of the system. That it may agree with some 
is possible enough ; but that many suffer for it is 
certain. Look at the myriads of small slight petite 
women of emotional temperament, which we en- 
counter on all sides, and especially fashionable 
promenades. Some are very bright and quick ; but 
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many of these dwarfed organisms are mediocrities in 
all measurements. They are spinsters doomed to 
die unwed. They have no call towards matrimony, 
and possess few attractions. They are all very well 
as afternoon callers ; or as priestesses and patrons of 
the circulating library and the modern novel ; but 
these blighted women are very poor material for wife 
and mother. And even as to the girl who graduates 
at the University with distinction, I should like to 
know her future history, especially in its medical 
aspect, before pronouncing her " blessed." 

The tendency of town life is distinctly to bring on 
the nervous system out of proportion to the rest of 
the body at an early age : and may be said to give a 
^^ neurotic " tendency to the nervous system. There 
are ailments which may almost be termed urban 
maladies, because they belong so largely to dwellers 
in towns. Nervous affections of various kinds. A 
tendency to have neurotic troubles. Some indeed 
are a bundle of nei:ves. The highly strung neurosal 
woman is, as a rule, a town product. She is even 
more common in the United States of America, than 
in Great Britain. Her nervous system is like a 
finely strung musical instrument, a touch any- 
where vibrates throughout the organism. She 
possesses great energy, and seems to possess the 
power to borrow from herself to-morrow's force. 
And when to-morrow comes she is in bed with a 
headache. The sword will and does wear out the 
scabbard. 
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Sach a woman is occasionally found in families in 
the coantry^ and as the little unwearying spinster aunt^ 
the good angel of her brothers' and sisters' families, 
has not escaped the attention of writers of fiction; 
but she is to be found in hundreds in large towns. 
She is liable to migraine, which she calls face-ache 
or neuralgia. She suffers from palpitation ; and the 
opposite condition of the heart, fainting without loss 
of consciousness. If she only could faint right off 
then the position would not be so bad ; but more fre- 
quently consciousness is retained, and the sense of 
impending dissolution is intense and agonizing. She 
is plagued with indigestion, with acidity and flatu- 
lence, often alternating. She is of costive habit. 
While in bed she has the habit of throwing her arms 
over her head, and sleeping so; by which dhe is 
subject to rheumatism. And further, usually she 
cannot swallow a pill without difficulty. All senses 
are acute. If there is a drain wrong her nose is the 
first to scent it ; while her eye detects the smallest 
speck of dust, and is the dread of the housemaid. 
When in bed with a headache the tick of the clock 
is intolerable, and it is scarcely exaggerating to say 
she can hear the cat walk across the kitchen floor. 

Not only are neurosal disorders common among 
town dwellers as part of the price they pay for a pre- 
cocious development of the nervous system : but 
they suffer from other maladies arising therefrom. 

It has been said before, that in health the three 
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layers of the early embryo develop in due pro- 
portion to each other; but that the precocity 
of the town child disturbs this balance^ and the 
growth *of the epiblast drains the mesoblast^ and 
starves the hypoblast on the other side. The 
digestion suffers in consequence^ and the town 
dweller is more or less dyspeptic. The food which 
the countryman can digest is beyond his powers. 
Meat — the flesh of animals — sits easiest on his sto- 
machy and gives him the least discomfort ; there- 
fore he prefers it to other food, and, what is more, 
can easily procure it. It is tasty, too, and gratifies 
his palate. Why should he not indulge in it ? Un- 
fortunately there is something more about meat than 
its ready digestibility by a feeble stomach. Its re- 
sultant products have to be got rid of, and be cast 
out of the body. In birds and reptiles the form of 
excretion is uric acid. When the mammalia are 
reached, we find a fluid urine, and the form of excre- 
tion the soluble urea. But a little of the early uric 
acid formation clings to all of us. Indeed the em- 
bryo has the uric acid formation as a matter of fact. 
New born children form a good deal of uric acid. 
Gravel is common with them ; and so is stone in the 
bladder. Strumous children usually have quantities 
of sediments or settlings in their water. The con- 
version of waste, effete and nitrogenised bodies into 
uric acid and urea is one of the functions of the liver. 
The soluble urea is the more highly oxygenised sub- 
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stance of the two. When a person with a competent 
liver lives too well year after year, he gets the gout — 
rich man^s gout. But when a person comes into the 
world with a feeble or insufficient liver, the viscus is 
liable to revert, or fall back upon the embryonic for- 
mation, viz., uric acid. In such cases it is very 
common to find gouty phenomena even with a very 
spare dietary ; and this is known as '^ poor man's 
gout.'^ For long this form of gout, or rather 
lithiasis, was the opprobrium of the medical profes- 
fession; but recent research has revealed its real 
nature. It is now known to be due to deficiency 
of action of the liver. The liver is one of the de- 
rivates of the hypoblast, and the town dweller, in 
addition to a feeble stomach, has an incompetent 
liver. The meat which he eats to ease the labours of 
his stomach over-burdens his liver. He avoids the 
stomach-ache: but in doing so drives his liver 
downwards to the uric acid formation. Lithiasis 
is his lot ! And the urine contains quantities of 
lithates. 

This is a serious matter, as the comparatively 
insoluble uric acid is injurious to kidneys constructed 
to eliminate the soluble urea. A slow chronic inter- 
stitial inflammation goes on in the kidney, which 
spreads bit by bit throughout their structure ; and 
ultimately works their ruin. The condition is best 
known as '^chronic Bright's disease'^; and this 
form of kidney change is variously known as the 
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"cirrhotic/' "granular/' "gouty'' or "contracted" 
kidney. The kidney change is, however, but one 
outcome of the morbid processes set on foot by 
lithiasis. The circulating organs are modified in the 
great vaso- renal change started by the constant pre- 
sence of uric acid in the blood. The heart enlarges 
while the arteries harden; and death commonly 
enough takes place from mischief in the circulation^ 
before the kidneys attract attention. The vaso-renal 
change has usually been on foot some considerable 
time before the kidney is seriously damaged. But 
sooner or later — ^if the patient lives — ^renal mischief 
becomes obvious. 

The meat-eating town dweller is specially liable to 
chronic Bright's disease in consequence of his over- 
taxing a naturally insuflScient liver. But there is 
slill another factor in the case. 

It has been said before, that uric acid is less highly 
oxygenised than urea. If the embarrassed liver 
could have the help of unlimited oxygen, it could 
struggle more successfully with the waste and ex- 
crementitious matters, and burn them up into the 
soluble urea. But, as has been pointed out, the 
air breathed by the town dweller is defective in oxy- 
gen, and absolutely lacking in ozone. The town 
dweller bums the candle at both ends. He gives 
his liver too much to do, and then handicaps it by 
compelling it to do its work with a defective supply 
of oxygen. No wonder then that his livet reverts 
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to the uric acid formation of the Saurian in his 
tropical swamp. The wonder would rather be, if the 
liver could do its work properly under such unfavour- 
able circumstances. Lithiasis, then, with all its con- 
sequential and resultant train of maladies is the lot 
of the town dweller — of the man who has divorced 
himself from the soil, and the ozonised air which 
blows over it. Liver insuflSciency with unsuspected 
kidney injury is often the reason why individuals go 
down under the onslaught of disease; as we shall 
see shortly. 

The town dweller, too, is rarely a good eater of fat. 
He dislikes it, and will habitually leave every par- 
ticle of fat on his plate. A piece of sweet animal fat 
he loathes. He will have none of it ! Yet fat is re- 
quisite for the building up of healthy tissue ; and if 
not provided in some form, phthisis, sooner or later, is 
the inevitable result. Whatever the exciting cause, 
the predisposition to phthisical changes is connected 
with the elimination of fat from the dietary. The 
tissues deteriorate, and then slight exciting causes 
start tubercle into existence. Once tubercle has> 
established itself, life is in jeopardy. Cod-liver oil 
is prescribed largely in the treatment of consump- 
tion ; and if it is well borne, we commonly look for a 
satisfactory result. There is nothing magical about 
cod-liver oil, it is simply the most easily digestible 
form of fat ; and can be taken by many persons who 
cannot assimilate any other form of fat. It is not 
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the best form of fat by any means. Still when fat 
in any form is supplied to the tuberculous organism 
it can build up healthy tissue ; and the patient re- 
covers, may be to die consumptive some years later. 
From recent observations made at the Victoria Park 
Hospital, it would appear that phthisis and chronic 
Bright^s disease have intimate relations to each other. 
That phthisical persons are liable to Bright's disease 
is notorious; but that Bright^s disease had any- 
thing to do with the course run by pulmonary phthisis 
was unsuspected. It was known that Prout and 
other writers of the early half of this century, held 
that the presence of lithatic sediments in the urine 
was of bad omen in all organic disease, including 
phthisis. In several cases where there was no other 
evidence of renal trouble than the presence of 
lithates, the kidneys were examined after death, and 
found to present evidences of old standing disease. 
A sufficient number of cases are now collected to 
warrant the conclusion that pre-existing or co-exist- 
ing interstitial nephritis is often the reason why one 
patient dies of phthisis, while another very similar 
case gets well. If lithates betoken a feeble iiver, and 
do injury to the kidneys, it is quite conceivable that 
lithiasis may possibly predispose to phthisis; and 
certainly handicap the phthisical patient. 

Digestive impairment leading to Bright^s disease 
and phthisis, often combined, weighs heavily upon 
the town dweller. These two diseases are the 
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scourges of town populations.* In other words 
they are the means whereby Dame Nature weeds out 
degenerate urban communities. 

It is not a pleasant picture by any means ; but if 
it happens to be a truthful portraiture, it will not 
mend matters to close our eyes against the facts. 

The relations of Bright^s disease to mental condi- 
tions are now well recognised. Long sustained 
mental toil or worry has a profound eflFect upon the 
liver, as regards both its glycogenic function, and 
the combustion of effete and excessive nitrogenous 
substances consumed beyond the body needs. The 
first gives glycosuria deepening into diabetes. The 
second gives the uric acid formation with all its far 
reaching consequences. Both are common among 
the hard brain workers of the United States, and, 
what is more, increasingly common. Both are com- 
mon amongst male Jews, who are certainly mentally 
active. The acute industrious Bengalee is saved from 
Bright^s disease by his dietary, not being a meat- 
eater ; but he makes up for this immunity by an extra 
liability to diabetes which is exceedingly prevalent in 
Bengal. Not only do hard brain workers inflict in- 
jury upon their own viscera and specially the liver ; 
but their children are very liable to come into the 
world with insufficient livers, to die prematurely of 

* The great frequency of kidney disease must have struck 
every one familiar with the great Pathological Institute of 
Vienna. 
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Bright^s disease. The migrainous lady^ sketched at 
p. 97, is very commonly the child of a hard working 
father. Prom which it would appear that fortune- 
making is not without certain drawbacks not gene- 
rally recognised. That vaso-renal change, otherwise 
Bright^s disease, and diabetes are associated with the 
mental activity of town dwellers, is an interesting 
fact, not without practical value in the treatment of 
these maladies — especially the preventive treatment. 
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Chaptee XII.' 

HIS PROGENY. 

The children of the town dweller take after their 
father as a rule. He left the country, and they ad- 
here to the town. Of old, the ambition of a success- 
ful merchant or trader was to buy an estate in the 
country, and to live the life of a country family, by 
which his progeny escaped the deterioration which 
belong to town residences. Few now do this. The 
present nouveaiLx riches prefer a suburban life, and 
exhibit no desire ''to live out of the world/^ They 
prefer "the busy haunts of men^^ to the seclusion of 
a rustic life. Paterfamilias would miss his club. 
Materfamilias has no wish to turn her back on the 
world, besides there is her duty towards her 
daughters, she must get them off her hands. And 
how is that to be accomplished if they are buried in 
the country, with no choice of suitors. The young men 
of the family are not enamoured of rural sports and 
exercises, in which they do not excel; and they are 
sensitive to ridicule. The club, the gymnasium and 
the billiard room are much more to their taste; 
and the " Bow'^ does not test their horsemanship so 
severely as the hunting field. No member of the 
&mily craves for a country life. 
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If this is the case with the affluent^ how much 
more is it the case with those whose means are 
limited. Their lives are to be spent in an office^ 
bank^ or counting house. A. brief annual visit to the 
country is all they can look to, or hope for. As to 
the working class even this is out of the question ; 
and a few days in the country, or at the seaside after 
an illness, are all they ever see of the country which 
their forefathers forsook. Bricks and mortar are 
their horizons, flags and roadway they tread. And 
so it goes on and on till the race withers out. 

But there are several factors in action which have 
a preservative effect. The main one is the steady 
incoming of healthy persons from the country. 
From all sides people press into the towns from the 
country ; and thus there are intermarriages and infu- 
sions of new blood to give life and strength to the 
children. Consequently the marriage of cockneys of 
the third generation is comparatively rare even 
amongst the Huguenot Spitalfields weavers. But 
when this does take place the progeny are few. So 
feeble are they, that they mostly succumb to the 
maladies of childhood. A few survive and attain 
maturity, but that is all. Mr. Gantlie defied the 
Guildhall authorities to find a true bred cockney of 
the fifth generation. He may exist, but he has not 
been forthcoming so far in reply to Mr. Cantlie^s 
challenge. It is the history of town life elsewhere. 
M. Lugol, the great French authority on scrofula. 
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said^ that when the descendants of healthy immi- 
grants from the country reached the third generation 
in Paris they were eaten up with scrofula. 

Town life is deleterious to the physique ; and both 
Mr. Cantlie and Dr. Mott, of Charing Cross Hospital, 
have pointed to the fact that the old effete civilisa- 
tions went down before the healthy barbarian who 
could vanquish them in combat. Charles Kingsley in 
his "Roman and Teuton'* has told us how the 
Roman Empire was broken to pieces by ''the forest 
children/' the Goths of the North. When it came 
to hard fighting the civilised man was nowhere. 
But there is no longer any prospect of another wave 
of conquest sweeping over Europe. The nations 
which now occupy the land will remain. And every- 
where we find towns waxing larger and larger ; and 
even new towns springing up. The proportion of 
town dwellers is outgrowing the rural population. 
Still the dying out town denizens find their place 
quickly taken by immigrants from the country. 
The reproduction of the race is carried on by the 
strong in accordance with Nature's plan. Suppose 
these weakened town organisms were capable of 
reproduction, what kind of beings would we find 
when the seventh generation of cockneys was 
reached ?* Why, measuring them by the downward 

» 

progress accomplished in three generations they 
would be tiny ugly little objects — mannikins merely, 
a race of dwarfs indeed. Nature has plans of her 
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own for getting rid of feeble organisms. But man 
interferes. Where was grouse disease as long as the 
hawk had his fling ? The gamekeeper shot down the 
hawks which found the weak birds the easiest to kill^ 
and see the result. In the same way with salmon 
diseases. The otter picked out the diseased fish. 
Now the otter has been almost extirpated^ and 
again see the result. Plague^ pestilence and famine 
killed off the weak in the days of old. Now philan- 
thropy has insisted on protecting delicate organisms. 
By care in childhood^ and the use of prepared foods^ 
organisms are now reared which must have perished 
a generation^ or at most two^ ago. But Nature's 
plans are hard to thwart; and despite the devices of 
man^ she will replenish the race from the strong. 
As regards the small dwarfed cockney female^ her 
imperfect development leaves her sterile. There is 
no continuation of the race so far as she is con- 
cerned. Others bear a delicate child or two which 
never reach maturity. Another factor is that the 
choice of the slight neurotic town dweller commonly 
enough falls on a robust country girl^ full of health 
and vitality^ whose children inherit much of their 
mother's constitution. While a small proportion of 
slight town girls marry broad-shouldered country- 
men. 

But for those who are born in towns^ and remain 
in towns^ their doom is fixed. They are a dying 
race. Until they can get purer air and rural occu- 
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pation, pure water is comparatively of little avail. 
The conditions of life in a large town are not capable 
of such profound modification as alone could render 
a town life a wholesome or sanitary life. And so the 
weak die out^ and healthy country immigrants fill 
the void. A town is like a huge dragon preying 
on mankind. As it eats them up^ others come on^ 
and its insatiable maw is fed by new supplies of 
victitns. Little thought the little rustic who be- 
lieved^ as it is said some of our foreign pauper 
emigrants still believe, that '' London streets are 
paved with gold," of the doom of his progeny. 
Those who remain in the country live on, and their 
children do not deteriorate : while the town dweller's 
family becomes extinct in a few generations. And a 
physically inferior race they are, as compared to 
their country cousins. They are smaller and uglier. 
And in the East End of London a really good look- 
ing boy or girl in their teens is rarely seen. The 
good looks of infancy fall from them. Small un- 
gainly figures they present, man and woman. A 
certain elegance of form and figure is to be seen in 
the slight figures of the West End cockney ; but not 
so when want has been at work. Deterioration may 
be inseparable from life in a large town ; but where 
the town child is reared among dust and squalor 
with insufficient food very often, the evil efiects are 
intensified. Not only does town life tell upon the 
body^ but it affects the mind. Mr. Cantlie writes 
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thus: — ^^ Another point which is noticeable as the 
result of town life^ it appears to me, is that individu' 
ality and enthusiasm are gone. Now all England is 
becoming largely " townified " in the sense of want 
of enthusiasm. I have often been laughed at for 
saying that I could tell which of the members of an 
audience before me were town bred or not, by the 
way they take things. The enthusiastic hearer — in 
other words the one who has sufficient energy given 
him, or who has not become too urbanised in his 
manners — communicates in a variety of ways that he 
is understanding what one says and appreciates it. 
The urbanised being is cruelly undemonstrative, he 
is interrogatory and querulous in his interrogations. 
If a joke is made the urbanised person neither pre- 
tends to see it, nor can he bother himself to signify 
his disapprobation ; beyond it may be, a dyspeptic 
sniggle, there is nothing indicative of any mental 
expression on his part.^^ Mr. Gantlie has also 
noted the absence of expression in the features. 
There is no play about the countenance. One ever- 
lasting gravity is the rule. '^ Solemnity marked " 
is an expression he more than once applies to them. 

In my own experience the cockney is a light- 
hearted creature, with considerable gaiety in him, 
despite the solemnity of his features. He is always 
up to chaff, unless when very much upset. And very 
susceptible he is to an upset. He has never given 
me the impression of any spirituality about him. In 
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the industrial hordes of the North the people go to 
church and chapel^ and give their minds to the service^ 
and the singing especially. Not so the cockney^ 
who seems to a large extent destitute of religious 
feeling. Moody and Sankey left no impression 
upon him. He looks with disfavour upon the Sal- 
vation army, which arouses no enthusiasm in him. 
He only speaks contemptuously of them, so far as my 
ears inform me. Yet he is a good hearted kindly 
creature towards his kith and kin, or his " pals ^* as 
he calls his associates. One of the troubles of work- 
houses, infirmaries and even hospitals, is, that he will 
smuggle in spirits. He sets the rules of the institu- 
tions at defiance in this matter. Yet this is a proof 
of his kindness, albeit mistaken. A bottle of spirits 
costs him three shillings ; and frequently two days 
of hard work, at his rate of pay, are required to pur- 
chase the said bottle of spirits. To work hard for 
two days, with the risk of forfeiture if caught, to 
give a '^ pal '' a treat means a good deal self-denial 
to my way of thinking. 

Intellectually he is a bright shallow creature, 
terribly ignorant of everything but his own imme- 
diate surroundings. Stories are constantly being 
told about him, which, if not actually true, certainly 
might be true. Two will suffice. A cockney Lord 
Mayor was hunting the hare in Bpping Forest. 
"The hare is coming this way my lord,'' cried 
out one of the company, to which the Lord 
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Mayor made answer. ^' Let him come, I fear him 
not/' and drawing his sword and brandishing it, he 
continued '^ I thank my God I fear him not/' One 
of the London boys recently boarded out in the 
country by the guardians was recounting his experi- 
ences. '^ And at breakfast you don't have the milk in 
a clean white jug. They takes it from a nasty hot 
cow, I see'd them at it/' he continued, to silence any 
sceptical auditor. 

He is, too, the creature of the day, nay almost of 
the hour. He is intensely interested in the imme- 
diate present, but the matter soon fades from his 
memory. His joys and sorrows are very fleeting. 

His osseous system is not only small and slight, but 
it consists of defective material. '^Eickets" is called 
'^the English disease" by the French. He has 
ricketty limbs. His chest is apt to be deformed and 
the ribs bent in. While the back-bone is frequently 
curved, and the pelvis takes a misshapen form.^ Dis- 
eases of the epiphyses of the long bones is common 
amidst town dwellers ; and diseased joints have con- 
stantly to be excised. It is not unusual to see a 
weakly creature minus a limb which has been re- 
moved in consequence of bone disease. The white 
bread which is the staple of his food is deficient in 
lime salts, and bad bones are the consequence. 

Assuming the Norse to be the highest type of 
mankind, we find the town dweller to be a reversion 
to an earlier and lowlier ethnic form. While the 
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rastic remains an Anglo-Dane^ his cousin in London 
is smaller and darker^ showing a return to the Celto- 
Iberian race. This is readily seen by a visit to 
Madame Tussaud's in winter. The figures in effigy 
are large blonde beings with blue eyes and fair hair. 
Massive and substantial^ weighing half as much 
again as a rule as the living beings present (a few 
comparatively recent additions excepted). The 
living crowd are sn^aller^ lighter and darker; the 
contrast being very marked. It is well to repeat 
the visit in summer^ when the persons visiting the 
exhibition are largely excursionists from the country. 
They resemble the persons in effigy; and no de- 
terioration of the race is perceptible. A few visits 
to the waxworks carry with them instructive lessons. 
Nor is this reversion confined to the Celto-Iberian. 
In the true bred cockney of the East End^ the most 
degenerate cockney^ we can see a return to an earlier 
archaic type of man. Mr. Gantlie made careful 
observations and measurements of several cockneys. 
He says of one^ '^ height five feet^ three inches ; his 
jaws are misshapen; he cannot bring his front 
teeth within half an inch of each other; his upper 
jaw is pointed; and falls within the arch of the 
lower.'' And this cockney with " undershot '' jaw 
is a matter of my own personal observation. Now 
let us contrast with this what Dr. Beddoe^ F.B.8., 
says, of a pre- Aryan race, which were dispossessed 
by the wave of Gelto-Iberian conquest. Amon^; 

X 
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their characteristics were '* forward projecting jaws, 
while "the average height of this variety is five 
feet, three inches/' It would seem that the cockney, 
reai*ed under unfavourable circumstances, manifests 
a decided reversion to an earlier and lowlier ethnic 
form. In appearance, the East-ender, to the mind 
of the writer, bears a strong resemblance as to figure 
and feature, to the small and ugly Erse who are 
raised in the poorer districts of Ireland. This 
tendency in town dwellers to degenerate on the 
lines of reversion to older racial types, has an in- 
terest of its own for the anthropologist. Whil© the 
deterioration, both physical and mental, of town 
bred organisms, is a matter not meant for the 
philanthropist, but for the social economist. As 
towns grow larger and more numerous, the Cymri 
are going to have their own again — though not 
exactly in the manner prophesied by the old Welsh 
bards. 
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Cooley's Cyclopaedia of Practical Receipts, 

And Collateral Information in the Arts, Manufactures, Professions, and 
Trades, including Medicine, Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy. 
Designed as a Comprehensive Supplement to the Pharmacopoeia, 
and General Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, Tradesman, 
Amateur, and Heads of Families. Sixth edition. Revised and 
partly rewritten by Richard V. Tuson, Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology in the Royal Veterinary College. Complete in 
two volumes, 8vo, 1,796 pages. With Illustrations. Price, $9.00. 

*' The ipreat charactoristic of this work i? it;* fpeneral useftilDesB. In covering 
such diverse eabject^, the very be^it and most recent research aeems to have 
been aoaght for, and the worlc is remarkable for inteUieeiit iDdui>trv. This 
very complete work can, then, be highly recommended ae falfliline to the letter 
what it purports to be— a cyclopsBdia of practical receipts.'*— JVlM£>T(?rA Times. 

'*It is a well-edited special work, compiled with excellent Judgment for spe- 
cial purposes, which are kept constantly in mind. If it is more comprehensive 
than its title sngsests, that is only because it is impossible to define the limits 
of its purpose with exactitude, or to describe its contents upon a title-paee. 
Illustrations of the text arc freely used, and the mechanical execution of the 
work is excellent."— iVtftr York Evening Post 

The Chemistry of Common Life. 

By the late Professor James F. W. Johnston. A new edition, revised 
and enlari;ed, and brought down to the Present Time, by Abthur 
Hrrbert Church, M. A., Oxon., author of ** Food : its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses." Illustrated with Maps and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. In one vol., 12mo, 692 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 

SuxMABY OF Contents.— The Air we Breathe: the Water we Drink; the 

Soil we Colrivate ; the Plant we Rear ; the Bread we Eat ; the Beef we Cook ; 

the Beverages wc Infuse ; the Sweets we Extract ; the Liquors we Ferment ; the 

Narcotics we Indulge in; the Poisons we Select; the Odors we Enjoy; the 

Smells we Dislike ; the Colors we Admire ; What we Breathe and Breathe fur ; 

What. How, and Why we Digest; the Body we Cherish; the Circulation of 

Matter. 

In the n amber and variety of strikinsf illastrations, in the simplicity of its 
style, and in the closeneBs and coe:ency of its argnments, Professor Johnston^s 
'* Chemistry of Common Life " has as yet found no eqnal nmon? the many books 
of a similar character which its success ori(?inated, and it steadily maintains its 
pre-eminence in the popular scientific literature of the day. lu oreparing this 
edition for the press, the editor liad the opportuTiity of consulting Professor 
Johnston's private and corrected copy of "The Chemistry of Common Life," 
who had, before his death, srienned very many flresh details, so tliat he was able 
not only to incorporate with his revision some really valuable matter, but to 
learn the kind of addition which the author contemplated. 
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